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BACK COVER PICTURE 


The Security Council’s Commission of In- 
quiry in the Balkans has concluded its hear- 
ings in Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and 
is now in Geneva preparing its report. In 
the nine weeks since it began its investiga- 
tion at Athens on January 30, the Commis- 
sion and its investigation teams visited nu- 
merous parts of the Balkans and questioned 
many witnesses in an effort to ascertain the 
facts relating to alleged border violations 
along the Greek frontier and to elucidate 
the causes and nature of those incidents. 
On one occasion an investigation team made 
an arduous trip from Salonika by motor 
vehicle and pack mule into Partisan-held 
territory of Greek Macedonia. The flag 
shown on our cover page was displayed to 
identify the Commission and its teams on 
their tours. (For this week’s report on the 
Balkan Commission’s activities, see page 


406.) 
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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ox Aprit 2, the Acting Secretary-General re- 
ceived a communication from the representative of 
the United Kingdom requesting that the question 
of Palestine be placed on the Agenda of the next 
regular session of the General Assembly. It also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to summon, as soon 
as possible, a special session of the General Assem- 
bly for the purpose of constituting and instructing 
a special committee to prepare for the considera- 
tion of the Palestinian question. The Acting Secre- 
tary-General has communicated the United King- 
dom request to the Member nations asking them 
to notify him whether they concur in the summon- 
ing of a special Assembly for the purpose named. 


A 


At the 124th meeting of the SEcurRITy CouNCIL, 
held at Lake Success on April 2, the Council unani- 
mously approved the United States draft trustee- 
ship agreement for the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands (see page 389) . 

On April 3, at its 125th meeting the Security 
Council resumed discussion of the British Govern- 
ment’s complaint against Albania on the Corfu 
Channel incidents on a British resolution propos- 
ing immediate reference of the dispute to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice (see page 408). 


At its 126th meeting on April 7 the Council con- 
tinued its debate on the Greek question and the 
United States statement on its program of assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey (see page 383). 


A 


The Security Council’s Commission ON CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS held its fourth meeting on 
April 7 and heard the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and Australia present the views of their 
Governments on the problem of disarmament (see 
page 408). 

A 

The Council’s Comission OF INQUIRY IN THE 

Batkans completed its investigation on April 2. 


The Commission left Belgrade on April 3 and ar- 
rived in Geneva on April 5 (see page 406) . 
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The Council’s COMMITTEE OF ExPERTS continued 
its discussion on the Draft Statute and Rules of 
Procedure of the Military Staff Committee in a 
closed meeting held on April 8. 


A 


The Working CoMMITTEE OF THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION held a closed meeting on April 8 
and began discussion on the points of difference 
contained in the U.S.S.R.’s proposals for amend- 
ments to the first Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

A 


The Mitirary Starr CoMMITTEE, in its monthly 
report issued on April 3, stated that during March 
it was chiefly concerned with the principles of or- 
ganization connected with the state of readiness of 
the armed forces to be made available to the Secur- 
ity Council by Member nations, the contributions 
of bases and other facilities, the fulfilling of logis- 
tical requirements, general location, strategic direc- 
tion and command of the United Nations Armed 
Forces. 

A 


Continuing consideration of its Rules of Pro- 
cedure at meetings held on April 2, 3, 7 and 8, 
the TRUsTEESHIP CoUNCIL agreed that any petition 
received from a Trust Territory should immedi- 
ately be circulated by the Secretary-General to the 
Members of the Council without waiting for the 
comments of the administering authority. The 
Council also agreed in principle to the setting up 
of an ad hoc committee to “screen” petitions re- 
ceived and to make recommendations whether or 
not a petition should be given a hearing. Among 
other matters discussed were the preliminary classi- 
fications of petitions; powers of the Council to con- 
trol, limit or deny oral hearings and to adopt 
emergency or summary procedure in special cases; 
the relationship of the Council to the Secretariat; 
and measures for control on Press coverage of the 
Council’s meetings. 

The Drafting Committee on Rules of Procedure 
of the Trusteeship Council met on April 2, 3, 7 
and 8 (see page 394). 





In Geneva, the INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE 
Worbtp HEALTH ORGANIZATION, Which has been in 


session since March 31, considered steps towards 1 


closer co-operation with other agencies and ap- 
pointed a negotiation committee to develop an 
agreement with UNESCO and FAO in their fields 
of mutual interest. The Commission was informed 
that WHO had taken over operation of the Singa- 


pore Bureau for reporting and distributing epi- 


demiological information in the Far East. The 
Chairman announced on April 8 that Trans-Jordan 
had ratified the WHO Constitution; this brings 
the total of ratifications up to date to ten. 


A 


On April 7 the Secretary-General announced the 


appointment of Dr. Gunvar Myrdal, Swedish Min. 
ister of Commerce, as Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

A 


On April 2 the COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER A Sew. 
INAR ON SOCIAL WELFARE IN LATIN AMERICA held a 
meeting at Lake Success, but in view of the absence 
of a majority of the representatives of the Latin 
American countries it decided that the eight coun- 
tries represented should form a sub-committee. The 
Sub-Committee met on April 7 and approved a 
questionnaire, prepared by the Secretariat, for cir- 
culation to all the Latin American countries in 
order to obtain their views on the creation of the 
seminar. 


United Nations World Broadeasts 


The United Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays to Saturdays, the following programs 
of news, interviews and background talks on the work of the organization and the 


specialized agencies: 


EST ( USA ) GMT Language 


10:00-10:30 a.m. 1500-1530 


French 


2:30- 2:45 p.m. 1930-1945 
English 


2:45- 3:00 p.m. 1945-2000 


9:15-10:15 p.m. 0215-0315 


Beamed to 


Russian a and Central CKNC 
Europe and U.S.S.R. CKCX 


Europe 
Europe 


Spanish Latin America 


Wave- 
Call Sign length Frequency 


16.84 m_ 17820 kes. 
19.75 m_ 15190 kes. 


19.74 m 15200 kes. 
22.99 m 13050 kes. 
13.88 m 21610 kes. 
19.65 m 15270 kes 

25.45 m 11790 kes. 
9520 kes. 
9670 kes. 


| WOOC 

WNRI 

\WNRX 
WCBX 
WLWO 
WLWL-1 31.51 m 
WRCA~  351.02m 


9650 kes. 


31.09 m 
31.61 m 
31.61 m 


(KRHO 
4KNBA 
KNBI 


English Far East and Pacific 
French Far East and Pacific 
Chinese Far East and Pacific 


2:35- 2:55 a.m. 0735-0755 
2:55- 3:15 a.m. 0755-0815 


9490 kes. 
9490 kes. 


3:15- 3:45 a.m. 0815-0845 


In addition to these programs, the proceedings of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council are broadcast to Europe, 
with a running commentary in English and French, in two or more of the following 
meter bands, according to the time of day: 13, 16, 19, 23, 25, 30 and 48. 


Shortwave broadcasts are often picked up in parts of the world to which they 
have not been primarily directed. The transmissions to Europe, for example, can 


be heard quite well in New Zealand. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting on the quality 
of the reception, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly acknowledged 
by the Director, Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., U.S. A. 


All these broadcasts have been made possible thanks to the co-operation of the 
State Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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As the meeting of the Security Council on April 
- Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
special commission of the Council should be estab- 
lished to ensure that help to be supplied to Greece 
by the United States is used exclusively in the in- 
ierests of the Greek people. 

In a statement which attracted a capacity crowd 
of spectators to the Council meeting, he discussed 
the proposed program of United States assistance 
to Greece and Turkey which had been explained 
at the Council meeting on March 28 by Warren R. 
Austin of the United States (see the Weekly Bul- 
letin, Vol. 2, No. 18). 

Mr. Austin formally presented a resolution on 
April 7 to instruct the Council’s Commission of 
Inquiry in the Balkans, pending a new decision by 
the Council, to maintain in the area concerned a 
subsidiary group composed of a representative of 
each of the 11 members of the Commission. 


Other Representatives Invited 


At the outset of the meeting, the Council agreed 
to invite the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia to the table. 

In his speech, Mr. Gromyko declared that the 
United States action with regard to Greece and 
Turkey could not but draw the attention of the 
United Nations. It followed from the statement by 
Mr. Austin before the Security Council on March 
28 that the United States Government was not only 
explaining but trying to justify the political course 
which it had decided to carry out. It was trying to 
convince the Council that the United States action 
would strengthen the United Nations and that it 
corresponded to the principles and purposes of the 
organization. 

It was impossible to agree with such an assertion, 
said Mr. Gromyko, for the United States Govern- 
ment had ignored the United Nations and disre- 
yarded its authority. 

By by-passing the United Nations and informing 
it of the planned measures only post factum the 
United States was weakening the organization and 
undermining its authority. Instead of strengthening 
international confidence, such action brings about 
unavoidable suspicion regarding its actual aims and 
hampers the development of friendly relations 
among states. 

The purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions require all nations, small and large, to co- 
operate in the solution of international problems, 
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particularly those relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, Mr. Gromyko said. 
Only such co-operation could ensure success and 
make the United Nations an effective instrument in 
the struggle for peace and security. Only such co- 
operation could contribute to the strengthening of 
good-neighborly relations among nations and lead 
to the strengthening of international confidence, 
which was still lacking in the activities of the 
United Nations and in international relations. 

Mr. Austin had tried, Mr. Gromyko said, to con- 
vince the Council that the so-called United States 
aid to Greece and Turkey would contribute to the 
strengthening of peace and security in that area. 
At the same time he pointed out the tense situation 
in Greece, particularly in its northern part, and 
had linked this with the alleged threat to Greece 
from outside. 

In such a case, Mr. Gromyko remarked, it would 
seem only natural and fully in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the United Nations Charter to 
appeal to an appropriate organ of the United Na- 
tions to take necessary measures in order to remove 
such an alleged threat. 

However, in such a case the United States Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to prove that the threat 
actually existed before the Council might take the 
measures provided for in the Charter. 

The United States Government had evidently 
preferred a considerably easier method of unilateral 
action instead of submitting proof to the Council 
that the threat to Greece and Turkey actually ex- 
isted. Only after it had made statements on the 
measures to be undertaken had it evidently begun 
to realize the fact that its action was obviously in 
contradiction with the principles of the Charter. 


Only Explanation 

Only in this way, Mr. Gromyko said, was it pos- 
sible to explain the attempt of the United States 
representative not only to inform the Council 
post factum but to connect the so-called aid to 
Greece and Turkey with the work of the Council’s 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans which was 
investigating incidents on the northern Greek 
borders. 

Was it not clear, he asked, that such an attempt 
was of an artificial nature and absolutely un- 
founded? 

In reality, the very fact that the Council was 
dealing with the question concerning the incidents 
on the Greek border and that a special commission 
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appointed by the Council was investigating the sit- 
uation on the spot in Greece itself would seem to 
require that completion of the Commission’s work 
and the taking of necessary measures by the Council 
should be awaited. 

Meanwhile, the United States Government not 
only considered it unnecessary to await both devel- 
opments, but had taken measures which entirely 
ignored the work of the Commission and the con- 
clusions which the Commission might reach, as 
well as the future decision of the Council itself. 

Such actions, Mr. Gromyko declared, have noth- 
ing in common with methods of international co- 
operation on questions of the maintenance of peace 
which every Member country is obliged to follow 
by its very membership in the United Nations. 

If the countries that are the initiators of the 
United Nations do not render the organization all 
the necessary support, then on whose support can 
the organization count and rely, he asked. 


“Military and Other Aid” 


Further, he continued, the ‘aid’ itself which the 
United States intended to render to Greece and 
Turkey was of such a nature that it could not be 
recognized as being consistent with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. This- was ap- 
parent from the mere fact that it was to be not 
only economic aid, but military and other “aid” as 
well. 

Moreover, it followed from the statements made 
in Congress that the major part of the sums as- 
signed for Greece was intended for military needs, 
which could not bring economic recovery to Greece 
or improvement of living conditions of the Greek 
people. 
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Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
U.S.S.R. presents the views 
of his Government in the 
Security Council on the 
proposed program of Unit. 
ed States aid to Greece 
and Turkey, during discus. 
sion of which Albania, 
Bulgaria. Greece and Yu- 
goslavia were invited to he 
represented. Left to right 
at the Council table are 
Dr. Oscar Lange of Po. 
land, Faris el-Khouri of 
Syria, Mr. Gromyko, Bo. 
yan Athanassov of Bulgaria 
and Stane Krasovec of Yu- 
goslavia. 


As for Turkey, it followed from the United States 
Government’s statements to Congress that all sums 
were intended, in fact, only for military purposes. 

Regarding the intention to send United States 
instructors on both civil and military matters to 
Greece and Turkey, Mr. Gromyko declared that no 
one could dispute the fact that such an act itself, 
regardless of the position taken by the government 
of a country to which those instructors are sent, 
constitutes an interference in the internal affairs of 
that country and deals a serious blow to its actual 
independence. 

Paying a tribute to the struggle of the Greek 
people during the war, he said that they deserved 
to be treated with greater respect than that given by 
the United States. In any case, they deserved to be 
given the opportunity to decide their internal af- 
fairs and to be free to settle their affairs. 

The Council should listen to Greek democratic 
spokesmen who protest against the continuation of 
foreign interference in the affairs of Greece and 
justly state that it will lead only to further intenst- 
fication of civil war there, to increased sufferings by 
the Greek people and to the loss of independence 
by Greece with all the consequences following from 
such a situation. 

References by Mr. Austin to the grave economic 
situation in Greece corresponded to reality, Mr. 
Gromyko agreed. Greece undoubtedly suffered great 
destruction as a result of the war and enemy occu- 
pation, and Greece therefore, as well as other allied 
countries which suffered from fascist occupation, 
unquestionably had the right to receive aid from 
outside. 

It went without saying that aid to Greece should 
be rendered and used in the interests of the Greek 
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people. Chis aid should in no case serve as an in- 
strument of foreign influence in Greece, however. 
Such aid, free from the tendency to use it as a 
means of pressure and foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of Greece, would be in accord with 
the spirit of the Charter and with the purposes of 
the United Nations, Mr. Gromyko stated. It could 
be carried out with the participation of a special 
commission of the Security Council which would 
supervise the proper realization of such aid in the 
interests of the Greek people. 

As for Turkey, he submitted, objectivity and 
justice demanded recognition of the fact that Tur- 
key had no right to receive outside aid. Turkey had 
not suffered from the war, and its territory had not 
been occupied. Turkey did not assist the Allies in 
their struggle against Hitlerite Germany. More- 
over, Turkey supplied Hitlerite Germany with stra- 
tegic raw materials which the latter needed during 
the war, and Turkey profiteered from such help. 
The efforts of the Allied powers to persuade Turkey 
to take part in the common struggle of the United 
Nations against fascist aggressors did not bring 
positive results. 

The formal declaration of war by Turkey on Ger- 
many which took place only on the eve of Germany’s 
final defeat and complete surrender, Mr. Gromyko 
continued, was in substance a gesture which was 
not and could not be of any use to the Allies or of 
any assistance in their efforts for victory. 


No Reason for Aid 


Turkey had not been in the camp of the demo- 
cratic countries. Was it possible to ignore these facts 
when discussing in the Security Council the ques- 
tion of action of the United States in respect to 
Turkey? No sufficient reasons could be found for 
granting aid to Turkey, Mr. Gromyko submitted. 

Referring to Mr. Austin’s proposal that repre- 
sentatives of the Balkan Commission should remain 
in northern Greece until the Security Council takes 
a decision on the report of the Commission, he 
said that since this was a rather narrow and sep- 
arate question, he would express his attitude in a 
separate statement. 


Summed Up in Three Points 


In conclusion he declared that the measures 
taken by the Government of the United States seri- 
ously undermine the authority of the United Na- 
tions and inevitably produce distrust in relations 
among the states-Members; that the attempt by the 
United States to connect post factum its action with 
the work of the Balkan Commission is unfounded 
and only-emphasizes the danger of the blow to the 
authority of the United Nations which is dealt by 
its unilateral move; and that the actual material 
aid of which the Greek people are in need can and 
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must be real aid, and must not serve as a screen 
for the purposes which have nothing in common 
with aid at all. Aid must be rendered through the 
United Nations, Mr. Gromyko emphasized, in 
which case it will exclude all possibility of foreign 
influence. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan stated that it was indisputable that Greece 
was in immediate need of relief. It was equally clear 
that the United Nations as such was in no position 
at the moment to provide the necessary financial 
assistance. This was fully recognized by the General 
Assembly last year, he said, when its resolution of 
December 11, 1946, called on all Members of the 
United Nations to assist in furnishing relief when 
and where needed and in appropriate cases by ex- 
tending special facilities. 

In these circumstances, the United Kingdom con- 
sidered that the United States action was in full ac- 
cord with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

It also approved the United States proposal that 
a sub-commission of the Balkan Commission should 
be left on the Greek border to observe the situation 
while the main body of the Commission was draw- 
ing up its report and that the sub-commission should 
remain there between the time when the Commis- 
sion presented its report and final action by the 
Security Council. 

The sub-commission, Sir Alexander said, would be 
a subsidiary organ of the Commission, similar to 
the various teams which the Commission had dis- 
patched to different parts of the country in the 
course of its work. 

Its terms of reference could very properly be, he 
thought, to report on border violations and dis- 
turbances, as well as to perform such other acts as 
the Commission might direct. It could have the 
same authority in regard to the Governments con- 
cerned as the Commission itself, and in its work it 
would be guided by the precedents and practices of 
the Commission. 

His Government would favor such an arrange- 
ment, he stated, for it would be illogical for the 
Commission to send in a report to the Security 
Council which did not cover the whole period up to 
its submission. 

There was always the possibility that the occur- 
rence of a major incident involving foreign inter- 
vention during the next few weeks might perhaps 
alter the whole tenor of the report, and it would be 
ridiculous if the report were to ignore such an 
incident simply because the Commission was not 
represented on the spot at the time. 

The United Kingdom Government felt that the 
Security Council should send instructions to the 
Commission to arrange for the sub-committee to 
remain in the border area. 





Faris el-Khouri of Syria submitted that it would 
be better to wait until the Council had received a 
communication or report from the Commission 
so that it might form an opinion in the light of the 
situation as the Commission found it. Any discus- 
sion or resolution at this stage would be prema- 
ture, he thought. 

The Australian delegation, stated Colonel W. R. 
Hodgson, welcomed the proposed assistance by the 
United States to Greece and believed that such aid 
was entirely in conformity with the’ purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

It was a recognition of the basic fact that there 
cannot be political stability or true independence 
in a country whose Government is beset by conflict 
and has no means of exerting its authority. 

Paying tribute to the Greek people, he declared 
that the trials and sufferings of Greece did not 
end with the defeat of the enemy. Economic and po- 
litical difficulties scarcely less devastating than war 
itself remained to be faced and fought. The Greek 
people had appealed to their allies for assistance and 
had addressed their appeal to the one ally which was 
in a position to send effective aid immediately—the 
United States. That appeal could not be refused. 

To wait until joint United Nations assistance 
could be organized might mean the collapse of the 
Greek people. In the view of his Government, the 
action proposed by the United States was not only 
justified and correct in principle, but should be 
welcomed with gratitude by all the United Nations. 
The present emergency and temporary program 
would not conflict with the long-range responsibility 
of the United Nations for the reconstruction of 
Greece. 
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The April 7 meeting of 

the Security Council at. 

tracted a capacity crowd 

of spectators, including a 

group of 100 West Point 

Cadets. who attended in 
a body. 


Far from ignoring or by-passing the United Na- 
tions, the United States had given assurance that 
any agreements entered into with Greece in con- 
nection with the execution of this program would 
immediately be registered for publication by the 
Secretary-General, Colonel Hodgson pointed out. 
Also the United States had come before the Secur- 
ity Counicl to explain its proposals. 

The Australian delegation felt that these steps 
showed an admirable recognition of the role of the 
United Nations and a clear desire to do nothing 
which would impair its strength or prestige. He re- 
minded the Council that legislation would shortly 
go before Congress to the effect that either the 
Security Council or the General Assembly could 
resolve that the United States aid to Greece was 
no longer necessary or advisable, and on such reso- 
lution the United States would immediately take 
appropriate action. 

The Australian delegation also agreed that a 
section of the Commission should remain in Greece, 
but this did not require a formal decision of the 
Council, which had already given the Commission 
broad powers in its terms of reference, Colonel 
Hodgson said. 


The President then informed the Council that the 
main body of the Commission had already arrived 
in Geneva and that the remaining members were 
on their way there. Therefore, unless the Council 
sent instructions to the Commission to appoint a 
sub-commission to keep watch over the situation, it 
might not itself designate such a sub-commission. 
The Commission was scheduled to prepare its re- 
port in Geneva. 
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Thereupon Mr. Austin submitted a draft reso- 
lution to instruct the Commission, during its ab- 
sence from the area in which it had conducted its 
investigation, to maintain in the area a subsidiary 
group composed of a representative of each of the 
members of the Commission. 


Views of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 

The representative of Bulgaria, Boyan Athanas- 
sov, the next speaker, recalled that the United 
States contemplated sending to Greece (a) goods 
for the needs of the civilian population and (b) 
military supplies and a military mission to help 
the present Greek Government in its military opera- 
tions against the Greek partisans. 

Taking into consideration the humanitarian mo- 
tives of the United States Government to bring 
help to the suffering civilian population of Greece 
and to contribute to the improvement of the eco- 
nomic situation of the country, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, he said, felt that the first part of the 
program should be carried out by the United Na- 
tions or under its guidance. 


Concerning the second part, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment shared the apprehension repeatedly ex- 
pressed in various quarters, both in Europe and in 
America, that the military aid might bring about 
a worsening of political conditions in Greece and 
might cause international complications. 

The Bulgarian Government felt that such an ac- 
tion might be considered as taking sides in the 
Greek civil war, which was incompatible with the 
principle of non-intervention accepted in interna- 
tional law and underlying all the decisions of the 
Security Council on the Greek case. Any action aim- 
ing at pacification of Greece must be taken under 
the auspices of the United Nations, he stated. 

Stane Krasovec of Yugoslavia declared that the 
Yugoslav people heard of the contemplated United 
States aid to Greece and Turkey with great appre- 
hension, first, because they saw that the United 
Nations was by-passed and, secondly, because they 
could not, during discussions on general disarma- 
ment, welcome news about armament of certain 
Members against alleged threats from other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


The economic aid, Yugoslavia felt, should be 
granted in the spirit of co-operation and not ani- 
mosity and discrimination among the United Na- 
tions. He asked whether economic aid to Greece 
under the present conditions and not through the 
United Nations could really be beneficial and for 
the alleged purpose. 


He was convinced that serious doubts existed. 
Greece had consumed more economic aid per capi- 
ta from UNRRA than many other devastated and 
liberated countries, more, for instance, than Yugo- 
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slavia. Greece had received other aid since the war 
from the United States and Great Britain, and 
during the war, when Yugoslav children were 
starving, the Greek people received foreign aid even 
through the blockade; yet today Greece was in a dis- 
astrous financial and economic situation which 
showed, he said, that conditions in the country were 
unhealthy and rotten. 


Success of a Nation 


Yugoslavia, on the other hand, suftered during 
the war and was devastated relatively more than 
Greece. There was also no doubt that much less 
foreign relief was granted to Yugoslavia than to 
Greece. However, despite the difficult conditions 
and the fact that Yugoslavia did not receive any 
foreign loans, there was no inflation, and no black 
market. UNRRA’s goods were not sold on the black 
market. There was no, honest complaint as to equit- 
able distribution of relief goods. There was a firm 
and progressive reconstruction. Almost all the rail- 
ways had been restored. 

These conditions, he submitted, proved the suc- 
cess of a nation and also the success of the United 
Nations, especially of UNRRA and of those coun- 
tries which had contributed more than others to 
UNRRA. 

On the other hand, the unsuccessful picture of 
the economic conditions in Greece must be in- 
terpreted as a failure in the common efforts of the 
United Nations, a failure which encouraged all 
hidden and open enemies of the United Nations. 

It would be a blow to the prestige of the Security 
Council, Mr. Krasovec thought, if the report of the 
Balkan Commission were not waited for. If that re- 
port confirmed the Yugoslav opinion of the un- 
healthy conditions in Greece, the inability of the 
present Greek Government, the fact that it is not 
representative of the Greek people and is ruling 
against the will of the people, then, he thought, a 
Member of the United Nations should not give help 
without United Nations control. Without that con- 
trol, such help would not be used for the benefit of 
the country and would be a waste of money for the 
country which had given it, he said. Yugoslavia 
firmly believed in the United Nations despite all 
difficulties, shortcomings and errors. 

Recalling that a United Nations body (the Special 
Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief 
Needs) had recently clearly established, after thor- 
ough investigation, which countries need relief and 
assistance, and which do not need relief or do not 
need it so urgently, he declared that Turkey was 
not listed. 


Relief Needed by Yugoslavia 


Among the needy countries, it was found that 
Yugoslavia—which, however, was later proclaimed 
by two states as a country not in need of relief— 
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needed about the same amount of reliet as Greece 
to prevent starvation and economic retrogression. 

Referring to Yugoslavia’s part in the war, Mr. 
Krasovec said that it was strange for the Yugoslavs, 
and, he thought, for other liberated peoples in Eur- 
ope, to hear that economic aid should be given to 
a country which did not have a single soldier in the 
war against Germany and Italy and whose behavior 
was certainly questionable; a country which had 
used the war to its profit and in connection with 
which it would be problematic to prove in an aca- 
demic way which side it aided more objectively. 

Mr. Krasovec said that despite devastation, Yugo- 
slavia had offered lumber, fruits and medical herbs 
to the value of $1,000,000 to other devastated coun- 
tries. Similar assistance had been offered by Den- 
mark, France and Norway; but Turkey, which gave 
nothing during the war, suffered no occupation 
and even now was not making a contribution for 
relief, now claimed relief to the detriment of dev- 
astated areas. 

Reserving his right to speak at a later stage on 
the proposal to leave a sub-commission of the Bal- 
kan Commission in Greece, Mr. Krasovec declared 
that the best political, moral and economic aid to 
the Greek people would be to withdraw foreign 
troops from Greece and to allow the Greek people 
to be their own master. 

Mr. Austin then submitted a slightly reworded 
version of his draft resolution, which later, at the 
suggestion of Alexandre Parodi of France, was 
further revised to read as follows: 

“Resolved that, pending a new decision of the 
Security Council, the Commission shall maintain 
in the area concerned a subsidiary group composed 
of a representative of each of the members of the 
Commission.” 


Greece Favors Resolution 

Meanwhile Vassili Dendramis of Greece de- 
clared that the Greek Government was convinced 
that the Council’s Commission of Inquiry would 
make recommendations which would enable Greece 
to devote itself to reconstruction and the ordering 
of a peaceful life in security and lasting peace with 
its neighbors, based on mutual confidence. He ex- 
pressed approval of the draft resolution. 

When Mr. Gromyko spoke again, he reminded 
the Council that he had proposed that a special 
commission of the Council should be established 
to participate in the giving of aid to Greece and 
to ensure that this help should be used only for 
the benefit of the Greek people. He asked the 
Council to consider this suggestion as a formal 
proposal. 


As for the United States proposal that a sub. 
sidiary group of the Balkan Commission should be 
left in the northern frontier areas of Greece, Mr. 
Gromyko stated that he could not give this his sup. 
port. He thought that it was incorrect and that its 
adopion could not be justified or approved. 

It seemed to him that it would be impossible for 
the Council to take any decision on the question 
until it had heard the Commission which was 
established to study it. The Council had no in. 
formation regarding the conclusions, if any, which 
the Commission might have reached or which it 
would include in the report which it was about to 
prepare. 

The Council, he continued, had no foundation 
for taking such a decision, and the United States 
representative himself had put forward no argu- 
ments to prove the necessity of it. 


“Screen to Hide Activities” 


The only explanation that he could find for the 
attempt being made by the United States to main- 
tain a group in Greece after the Commission had 
left was that this argument by the United 
States was an attempt to set up a screen to hide 
the activities of the United States Government, 
which were not in the interests of the United 
Nations, if only because they constituted interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Greece. 


The Council could interpret the intentions of 
the United States delegation in this: sense, since 
the United States delegation was attempting to 
mingle two different questions: on the one hand, 
the question of United States help to Greece and, 
on the other, the question of the Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek frontier incidents. 


The proposal, Mr. Gromyko continued, might 
be interpreted as an attempt to place a screen bear- 
ing the initials “U.N.” to conceal acts which were 
not the acts of the United Nations at all, but acts 
of an individual state. 


Regarding his own proposal that a commission 
of the United Nations should ensure that the help 
supplied to Greece was used exclusively in the in- 
terests of the Greek people, Mr. Gromyko declared 
that it was important that, in speaking of help 
to Greece, real help should be meant. Help should 
be given which would enable that country to over 
come its economic crisis and to raise the standard 
of life, he said. Without such a commission the 
Council could not ensure that these measures of 
assistance would be used exclusively and entirely for 
the benefit of the Greek people. 


The discussion was then adjourned to April 10. 
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Tue Security Council on April 2 unanimously 
approved a draft trusteeship agreement for the 
former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific 
_the Marshalls, Marianas and: Carolines. 

The agreement designates the territory of these 
islands as a strategic area and the United States 
as the administering authority. Before it comes 
into force it must be approved by the Govern- 
ment of the United States “after due constitu- 
tional process.” 

The agreement is the first to be approved 
under Article 83 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which provides that all functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic areas, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trustee- 
ship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, are to be exercised by the Security 
Council. 

In doing so, the Security Council must—sub- 
ject to the provisions of the agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations—avail itself of 
the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to per- 
form those functions of the United Nations under 
the Trusteeship System relating to political, econ- 
omic, social and educational matters. 

The functions of the United Nations with regard 
to trusteeship agreements for all areas not desig- 
nated as strategic are exercised by the General As- 
sembly, and, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, the Trusteeship Council assists the Gen- 
eral Assembly in carying out these functions. 


Change in Trusteeship Council 


Since the total number of members of the Trus- 
teeship Council must be equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations which ad- 
minister trust territories and those which do not, 
the approval by the Security Council of the United 
States as an administering authority will require 
a change in the membership of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The composition of that Council is determined 
by Article 86 of the Charter. Australia, Belgium, 
France, New Zealand and the United Kingdom are 
members because they are administering authori- 
ties of the eight trust territories for which the 
General Assembly approved trusteeship agreements 
at the second part of its first session. China, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. are also members 
because they are permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council which do not administer trust territories. 
Iraq and Mexico were elected by the General As- 
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sembly for a three-year term to ensure that the 
Council would consist of an equal number of ad- 
ministering and non-administering powers. 

Now that the United States has also been ap- 
proved as an administering authority, the number 
of members of the Trusteeship Council which ad- 
minister trust territories will be increased to six, 
and the number of those which do not will be 
reduced to four. Therefore, according to provisions 
of the Charter, the General Assembly must elect 
two more non-administering Members of the United 
Nations to the Trusteeship Council. 

The draft trusteeship agreement for the former 
Japanese-mandated islands was submitted to the 
Security Council by the United States on February 
17, 1947, and was discussed by that Counicl on Feb- 
ruary 26, March 7, 12, 17, 21 and 28 and April 2. 
Having been invited as interested nations, Canada, 
India, the Netherlands, New Zealand and the 
Philippine Republic were represented at the last 
four meetings. 


Vote Article by Article 


At the meeting on April 2, with Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
of China as President, the Council first voted on the 
draft agreement article by article, and in this way 
disposed of the various amendments that had been 
offered. 

Discussion of the preamble occupied considerable 
time. The original draft preamble had stated in part 
that the Council of the League of Nations on 
December 17, 1920, had confirmed a mandate to 
Japan of the former German islands north of the 
equator, to be administered in accordance with 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and that Japan, as a result of the Second World 
War, had ceased to exercise any authority in those 
islands. 

A Polish proposal to add that Japan had violated 
the terms of the League mandate and had thus for- 
feited it was accepted by the United States. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia declared, 
however, that it was his view that the Polish pro- 
posal was not correct in law, as a breach of a man- 
date in itself did not constitute forfeiture unless 
proper action was taken to forfeit. It did not in any 
case strengthen the title of the United States, and 
action would still have to be taken to make the 
forfeiture legal. Australia preferred the original 
United States wording. 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland argued on the other 
hand that the legal doctrine behind his amendment 
was tenable. Through its action of leaving the 
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League of Nations, of starting a war of aggression 
against China, which meant really breaking the 
Covenant of the League to which it was a party, Ja- 
pan forfeited all rights of a Member of the League. 

Similarly all rights of trusteeship or other rights 
which are derived from membership in the United 
Nations should be considered as being automatically 
extinguished if a country gave up its membership 
in the organization, he added. 


Would Declare Rights Forfeited 

It was true that the League of Nations never had 
declared that the mandates held by Japan had ex- 
pired through the actions of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. He thought it was a mistake not to have done 
so. In order to correct that mistake, his delegation 
had proposed the amendment. If there was any 
legal successor of the League of Nations would 
of this amendment by the Security Council as the 
legal successor of the League of Nations—would 
automatically declare that such rights as Japan did 
claim on these islands were forfeited. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. regarded the 
Polish amendment as unnecessary, however. He 
considered that there was no legal or other continu- 
ity between the mandate system of the League of 
Nations and the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations which would justify the Council in con- 
sidering this question or in adopting any decision 
on it. The Council could not decide on the degree 
in which Japan might have violated its obligations 
under the mandate system of the League of Nations. 

It was -then emphasized by Warren R. Austin 
of the United States that the Council was dealing 
with trusteeship, not title. The agreement was ten- 
dered by the right party—that is, the Government 
that detached the territory from the enemy and 
was responsible for the administration of the ter- 
ritory. 

He considered the proposal made by the repre- 
sentative of Poland as a substantial improvement 
because it clarified the preamble and put out of 
dispute the question of what became of such rights 
as a mandatory which the Japanese had in those 
islands. It declared a forfeiture, and a forfeiture 
always occurred when the essence of an agreement 
was broken. 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands agreed 
that the preamble should make it quite clear that 
the Japanese mandate had come to an end, not only 
as a matter of fact, but also as a matter of law. He 
differed with those, however, who held that the 
mere fact of Japanese violation was tantamount to 
forfeiture. 

If it was accepted that by leaving the League of 
Nations and by acting against its principles, Japan 
had lost its mandate, the conclusion must also be 
accepted that Japan, in addition to losing its rights 
under the mandate, also lost its duties. That, com- 
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mented Dr. van Kleffens, was a very dangerous 
doctrine, because it meant that after having violated 
the mandate Japan was at liberty to fortify the 
islands and to arrange for bases there, which it was 
not allowed to do under the mandate. 

It could not be said in law, he thought, unless 
there was a clear clause to the contrary, that a man- 
date lapsed by the mere fact of violation. It had to 
be stated by the proper authority that that was so, 

He wondered, therefore, if instead of saying that 
the mandate was wrested from Japan because of its 
violation of the terms, use could not be made of 
Japan’s signature on an instrument of uncondi- 
tional surrender—for surely the act of surrender was 
quite final and definite. He suggested that, instead 
of the Polish amendment, the preamble might state 
that, as a result of the surrender, the mandate held 
by Japan for the islands had come to an end. 

Faris el-Khouri of Syria said that he would prefer 
to have it stated in the preamble that Japan was 
not a Member of the United Nations, and therefore 
its mandate had come to an end. His view was that 
Members of thé United Nations on whom trustee- 
ship was conferred were entitled to continue exer- 
cising that trust as long as they remained Members 
of the United Nations. If they withdrew, they would 
have no further right to continue that trust. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
stated that he would accept Dr. van Kleffens’ pro- 
posal, whereas he would have had difficulty in ac. 
cepting the rather sweeping statement proposed by 
Poland. However, he doubted whether any phrase 
would add anything to the already unassailable 
claim of the United States to the administration 
of the territories. 

From the legal point of view Fernand van Lan- 
genhove of Belgium also questioned the Polish 
proposal and the reasons put forward in support 
of it. 

Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil contended that the 
preamble was absolutely unnecessary. The Council 
was discussing the legal meaning of something that 
had no legal structure or meaning in any laws or 
agreements between countries and between peoples, 
he said. While he believed that everything that was 
needed was contained in Article I of the agreement, 
he preferred the original United States draft of the 
preamble. He was opposed to the Netherlands 
proposal. 


Used for Military Operations 


Colonel Hodgson of Australia declared that the 
fact that Japan fortified and used the islands later 
on as a base for military operations constituted a 
violation of the mandate. Because the original 
United States phrasing was precise and correct, he 
thought that it should be adhered to. 

Mr. Austin then suggested that the phrase to 
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which both he and the representative of Poland 
had agreed should be withdrawn and that the 
simple statement that the mandate held by Japan 
had come to an end should be substituted. 

This was agreed to by Dr. Lange, and Dr. van 
Kleffens stated that it also satisfied his Govern- 
ment’s point of view. Mr. Gromyko said that he 
preferred the original text without the addition. 

On the vote being taken, France, Poland, Syria, 
the United Kingdom and the United States were in 
favor of the revised United States amendment, and 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. The amendment was there- 
fore not carried. The preamble as originally pro- 
posed by the United States was then approved 
unanimously. 

Articles 1 and 2, designating the islands as a 
strategic area, placing them under the trusteeship 
system and naming the United States as the ad- 
ministering authority were approved without dis- 
cussion. 


Not “As Integral Part” 


Article 3, with a modification proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. and accepted by the United States, was 
likewise approved. It declares that the administer- 
ing authority will have full powers of administra- 
tion, legislation and jurisdiction over the territory, 
subject to the provisions of the agreement (the 
U.S.S.R. modification deleted the words, “as an in- 
tegral part of the United States”) . The administer- 
ing authority may apply to the trust territory, sub- 
ject to any modification which it may consider 
desirable, such of the laws of the United States as 
it may deem appropriate to local conditions and 
requirements. 

Articles 4 and 5 were approved without discus- 
sion. Article 4 provides that the administering au- 
thority must act in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations and the provisions of the agree- 
ment, and must apply the objectives of the inter- 
national trusteeship system to the people of the 
trust territory. 

Article 5 requires the administering authority to 
ensure that the trust territory must play its part in 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. For this purpose the administering author- 
ity is entitled to establish naval, military and air 
bases and to erect fortifications in the trust terri- 
tory; to station and employ armed forces in the 
territory; and to make use of volunteer forces, fa- 
cilities and assistance from the territory in carrying 
out the obligations towards the Security Council 
undertaken in this regard, as well as for the local 
defence and the maintenance of law and order 
Within the territory. 

Article 6 as amended by the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States was then approved. It provides that 
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in discharging its obligations under Article 76 (b) 
of the Charter of the United Nations, namely, to 
promote the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants and their 
progressive development to self-government or in- 
dependence, the administering authority must: 

1. Foster the development of such political in- 
stitutions as are suited to the trust territory and 
promote the development of the inhabitants toward 
self-government or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of the trust 
territory and its peoples and the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. (The reference 
to independence which is in line with the provi- 
sions of the Charter was added by the amend- 
ments). To this end the administering authority 
must give to the inhabitants a progressively in- 
creasing share in the administrative services in the 
territory; develop their participation in government 
(here the word “local” was omitted at the sugges- 
tion of the representatives of India and New Zea- 
land) ; give due recognition to the customs of the 
inhabitants in providing a system of law for the 
territory, and take other appropriate measures. 

2. Promote the economic advancement and self- 
sufficiency of the inhabitants, and to this end regu- 
late the use of natural resources; encourage the 
development of fisheries, agriculture and industries; 
protect the inhabitants against the loss of their 
lands and resources, and improve the means of 
transportation and communication. 

g. Promote the social advancement of the inhab- 
itants and to this end protect the rights and funda- 
mental freedoms of all elements of the population 
without discrimination; protect the health of the 
inhabitants; control the traffic in arms and ammu- 
nition, opium and other dangerous drugs, and al- 
cohol and other spiritous beverages; and institute 
such other regulations as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against social abuses. 


Educational Advancement 


4. Promote the educational advancement of the 
inhabitants, and to this end take steps toward the 
establishment of a general system of elementary 
education; facilitate the vocational and cultural 
advancement of the population; and encourage 
qualified students to pursue higher education, in- 
cluding training on the professional level. 

With slight revision by the United States to per- 


‘ fect the wording, Article 7 was adopted as follows: 


“In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (c) 
of the Charter, the administering authority shall 
guarantee to the inhabitants of the trust territory 
freedom of conscience and, subject only to the re- 
quirement of public order and security, freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, of worship and 
of religious teaching; and freedom of migration 
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and movement.” (Article 76 (c) of the Charter con- 
cerns the objective to encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all and 
to encourage recognition of the interdependence 
of the peoples of the world) . 


Preferential Position 

The first paragraph of Article 8, as originally 
presented, provided that the administering author- 
ity, subject to the requirements of security and the 
obligation to promote the advancement of the in- 
habitants, must accord to nationals of each Mem- 
ber of the United Nations and to companies and 
associations organized in conformity with the laws 
of such Member, treatment in the trust territory 
no less favorable than that accorded there to na- 
tionals, companies and associations of any other 
Member of the United Nations except the admin- 
istering authority. 

The United Kingdom proposed to omit the last 
four words, “except the administering authority,” 
which Sir Alexander Cadogan considered gave pref- 
erential position to the United States that did not 
seem to be in strict accordance with the Charter. 
He asked if the phrase in Article 83 (3) of the 
Charter, “without prejudice to security considera- 
tions,” would not give sufficient safeguard. 

Mr. van Langenhove of Belgium favored the 
original wording, for, he said, the islands of the 
Pacific to which the agreement applied were not 
of any real interest from the economic and com- 
mercial point of view. 

The United States, said Mr. Austin, had no in- 
tention of taking advantage, for its own benefit 
and to the detriment of the welfare of the inhab- 
itants, of the meagre and almost non-existent re- 
sources and commercial opportunities in the scat- 
tered and barren islands. The nature of the clause 
was dictated by the fact that these islands were pro- 
posed as a strategic trusteeship area and by the ob- 
ligations which the administering authority would 
assume under the Charter “to further international 
peace and security” and to ensure that the territory 
_ itself “shall play its part” in the maintenance o 
international peace and security. : 

It should be recognized, he added, that these 
islands, in the light of experience, are an economic 
liability and are not assets to the administrative 
authority, and therefore do not present an oppor- 
tunity for important economic development. 

Before the vote was taken on the United King- 
dom amendment, Mr. Austin said: “Here we are 
one of the parties to the agreement that we are 
proposing, and it does not seem ethical to us that 
we should exercise a veto on any question, thus 
acting as a member of the Security Council. . . . 

“Therefore I want you to know in advance that 
this question upon which we are firmly decided will 
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have to be determined by you without our vote. On 
this question of whether this amendment should 
be taken or not, if we had a vote of course we would 
vote ‘no,’ but we are not going to use that vote to 
exercise the veto. We state that in advance so that 
you will clearly understand it and understand that 
your position in the matter cannot be safeguarded 
at all or balanced by a veto right of the United 
States. 

“On such questions as this it is perfectly clear- 
to us anyway—that the United States, where it may 
be obliged in view of its responsibilities to with- 
draw the tender of an agreement, should certainly 
not exercise a veto in the Security Council also,” 

When the vote was taken, Poland, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. voted in favor of the 
amendment; Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, 
France and Syria against it, and China and the 
United States abstained. The amendment therefore 
failed to pass. 

There were no further amendments to Article 8, 
and it was approved without discussion. The other 
three paragraphs provide that the administering 
authority must ensure equal treatment to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and their nationals in 
the administration of justice. 

Nothing in the article, it is provided, is to be 
construed as according traffic rights to aircraft fly- 
ing into and out of the trust territory. Such rights 
must be subject to agreement between the admin- 
istering authority and the state whose nationality 
such aircraft possesses. 


Commercial and Other Treaties 


The administrating authority, Article 8 contin- 
ues, May negotiate and conclude commercial and 
other treaties and agreements with Members of the 
United Nations and other states, designed to attain 
for the inhabitants of the trust territory treatment 
by the Members of the United Nations and other 
states no less favorable than that granted by them 
to the nationals of other states. The Security Coun- 
cil may recommend, or invite other organs of the 
United Nations to consider and recommend, what 
rights the inhabitants of the trust territory should 
acquire in consideration of the rights obtained by 
Members of the United Nations in the trust ter- 
ritory. 

Articles 9, 10, 11 and 12 were approved without 
objection. 

Article g provides that the administering author- 
ity is entitled to constitute the trust territory into 
a customs, fiscal or administrative union or federa- 
tion with other territories under United States 
jurisdiction and to establish common services be- 
tween such territories and the trust territory where 
such measures are not inconsistent with the basic 
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objectives of the International Trusteeship System 
and with the terms of the agreement. 

Under Article 10, the administering authority, 
acting under the provisions of Article 3, may accept 
membership in any regional advisory commission, 
regional authority or technical organization, or 
other voluntary organization of states, may co-op- 
erate with specialized international bodies, public 
or private, and may engage in other forms of in- 
ternational co-operation. 


Status of Citizenship 

Article 11 requires the administering authority to 
take the necessary steps to provide the status of 
citizenship of the trust territory for its inhabitants 
and to afford diplomatic and consular protection 
to them when outside the territorial limits of the 
trust territory or of the administering authority. 

Under Article 12 the administering authority is 
required to enact such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to place the provisions of the agreement in 
effect in the trust territory. 

Article 13 in the original draft had stipulated 
that the provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the 
Charter should be applicable to the trust territory, 
provided that the administering authority might 
determine the extent of their applicability to any 
areas which might from time to time be specified 
by it as closed for security reasons. (Articles 87 and 
88 of the Charter define the functions and powers 
of the Trusteeship Council) . 

The United Kingdom had proposed a redraft of 
Article 13 to read as follows: 

“The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the 
Charter shall be applicable to the trust territory, 
provided that the administering authority may at 
any time inform the Security Council, in accord- 
ance with Article 83 (3) of the Charter, that se- 
curity considerations do not permit the exercise of 
the functions of the Trusteeship Council in regard 
to specific areas.” 

The United Kingdom Government, stated Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, considered that some such pro- 
vision should be inserted for notifying the Security 
Council when areas are closed. If possible, reasons 
should be given. 

To this Mr. Austin replied that the United States 
considered this article of so great importance that 
it could not accede to the suggested change. He 
asked, however, if the United Kingdom representa- 
tive would be satisfied if the records should show 
that the United States contemplated that notifica- 
tion would be made to the Security Council when- 
ever the proviso contained in Article 13 came into 
use. 

The act of specification was an act of notification, 
he added, and it was the purpose of the United 
States to keep the Security Council notified. 
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Sir Alexander Cadogan expressed satisfaction and 
withdrew his amendment, whereupon the original 
article was approved. 

Article 14 was also approved. By its provisions 
the administering authority undertakes to apply in 
the trust territory the provisions of any inter- 
national conventions and recommendations which 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstances 
of the trust territory and which would be condu- 
cive to the achievement of the basic objectives of 
Article 6 of the agreement. 

Article 15 caused considerable discussion. As 
originally drafted, it stated: “The terms of the 
present agreement shall not be altered, amended 
or terminated without the consent of the admin- 
istering authority.” 

The U.S.S.R. proposed to redraft the article to 
read: “The terms of the present agreement may be 
altered and amended or the term of its validity 
discontinued by the decision of the Security Coun- 
cil”; and the United States had indicated willing- 
ness to accept the following wording: ““The terms 
of the present agreement shall not be altered, 
amended or terminated except by agreement of the 
administering authority and the Security Council.” 

Mr. Gromyko contended that the original text 
did not give full recognition to the rights and 
powers of the Council, and that the second United 
States draft diminished these rights and powers still 
further. 


Probably Could Not Be Accepted 


Mr. Austin, on the other hand, declared that he 
would not vote against the amendment because that 
would constitute a veto, but that the amendment 
probably could not be accepted by the United 
States as a party to the agreement. 

Obviously it would be in violation of the Charter 
and therefore should not be accepted as a matter 
of principle. The whole theory of the trusteeship 
system, he said, was that there must be in any case 
at least two parties to any trusteeship agreement; 
and it would be an astonishing interpretation of 
the Charter to assume that that party which, by the 
Charter, has only the function of approval should 
be given exclusively the function of determining 
the terms of the agreement. 

An amendment, he added, determines the terms 
of an agreement, and certainly the power of ter- 
mination, given over to the Security Council alone, 
is in violation of the spirit of the Charter and of 
the theory of agreement. 

In the course of further discussion, Mr. Gromyko 
stated that since no one contested the fact that the 
Council now had the power to approve or modify 
a draft trusteeship agreement, there was no doubt 
that the Council should have at least the same 
rights in regard to the future of such agreements. 
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The President then proposed an alternate text 
for Article 15: “The terms of the present agree- 
ment may be altered or amended or terminated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter.” 
This Mr. Gromyko said he would accept, but 
Mr. Austin would not. Sir Alexander Cadogan re- 
marked that such a compromise was hopeless, be- 
cause it would leave the matter in a completely 
foggy state. 

Because the President’s proposal was not accepted 
by the United States, he did not press it, but Dr. 
Lange of Poland formally submitted a similar pro- 
posal, which Sir Alexander characterized as mean- 
ing nothing at all, since the Charter said nothing 
about termination. 

Mr. el-Khouri, however, pointed out that the 
Charter has provisions for the termination of trus- 
teeship when the trusteeship area attains self- 
government or independence. 

The U.S.S.R. voted for its amendment; Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, Poland, Syria 


and the United Kingdom voted against it, and 
France and the United States abstained. The 
amendment was not approved. 

China, Poland, Syria and the U.S.S.R. then voted 
for the Polish amendment; Australia, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom voted against it, and Brazil, 
Colombia, France and the United States abstained, 
As it, too, was defeated, the Council voted on the 
original United States draft. The revised United 
States draft had been offered only as a compromise 
and was therefore not pending, Mr. Austin said, 

The original United States draft was then a 
proved with eight favorable votes; Poland, Syria 
and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Article 16, the final article of the draft agreement, 
was approved without objection. It provides that 
the agreement is to come into force when approved 
by the Security Council and by the Government of 
the United States after due constitutional process. 

The Council then unanimously approved the 
agreement as a whole. 


Rules of Trusteeship Council Debated 


Discussion Includes Relations with Secretariat 


Tur ‘TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL continued its detailed 
study of rules of procedure throughout the second 
week of its first session. These rules are important 
because they will determine the procedures to be 
followed in the submission and screening of peti- 
tions from trust territories, the formulation of 
questionnaires, the examination of annual reports 
submitted by administering authorities, and the 
provision for visits to trust territories. 

During the week, the Council agreed in principle 
to establish an ad hoc committee to expedite the 
screening of petitions, but did not reach any final 
decision regarding the admissibility of anonymous 
communications. There was also a difference of 
opinion among Council members as to the proper 
means of acknowledging the receipt of petitions 
directly submitted to the Secretary-General. 

The Council divided sharply on the part the 
Secretary-General should play in several important 
procedures. The role of the Secretary-General in 
helping screen documents submitted to the Council, 
and in attaching data of a background or informa- 
tional nature to petitions being circulated was 
debated at length, but without any definite decision 
being reached. 

The Council agreed in principle to those provi- 
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sional rules of procedure relating to the election 
and terms of office of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to the use of languages. 


Transmission of Petitions 


At its meeting of April 1, the Council continued 
its discussion of the transmission of petitions and 
the time limits involved. 

There was agreement in principle that an ad- 
ministering authority should be given at least two 
months from the date of receipt to examine and 
comment on any petition before that petition was 
placed on the provisional agenda, and circulated 
to Council members. A total of three months could 
elapse before a petition was heard in the Council. 

The representatives of Belgium, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom ob- 
jected to the circulation of petitions by the Secre- 
tary-General without. attached comments ‘by the 
administering authorities concerned. 

On the other hand, the representatives of Mexico 
and Iraq, and the Council President favored a pre- 
liminary circulation of petitions to Council mem- 
bers only, before receipt of comments from the 
administering authority. 

The drafting committee was given the task of 
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reconciling these viewpoints and of drafting a rule 
acceptable to all. 


Secretary-General’s Role 


The Council debated whether the Secretary- 
General should add his comments to a petition 
which was being circulated to Council members. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
maintained with his Australian colleague that the 
Secretary-General should not make any official com- 
ments “simply on the basis of one side of the case.” 
The representatives of Iraq and Belgium warned 
that there would be great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between appropriate and inappropriate com- 
ments, and were of the opinion that the Secretary- 
General should abstain from any comment in order 
to maintain his reputation for impartiality. 

Mr. Roger Garreau of France agreed that it was 
not within the competence of the Secretary-General 
to comment on the substance of petitions. However, 
he might be entitled to inform the Council mem- 
bers of matters of concern to them, such as informa- 
tion regarding other petitions on the same subject. 
Mr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico agreed that the 
Secretariat could facilitate the Council’s work 
through making available complementary studies. 

Acting Secretary-General Victor Hoo emphasized 
that it was never in the mind of the Secretariat to 
make comments on the substance of any petition. 
However, as several representatives had suggested, 
the Secretariat might have to prepare documents 
on the facts of various petitions. But Dr. Hoo 
wanted to know when such documents should be 
prepared. If the preparation went forward only 
after the Secretariat had been so instructed which 
would be when the petitions were already under 
consideration, valuable time might be lost. Petitions 
received three or four months in advance of a meet- 
ing of the Council might be used by the Secretariat 
in the preparation of factual studies on questions 
involved in the petitions. Dr. Hoo expected that 
there would be many petitions in the future from 
sources outside the trust territories. The Council 
would expect the Secretariat to ascertain the iden- 
tity and standing of such petitioners. 

Mr Sayid Awani Khalidy of Iraq insisted, how- 
ever, that any “comments” by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would be open to misinterpretation, that it was 
not possible to distinguish between what was and 
what was not “fact,” and that the studies of the 
factual background of a problem could be handled 
by the research department of every foreign office. 

Mr. Liu Chieh of China, however, preferred to 
rely on an international Secretariat to furnish the 
Council with necessary factual information and 
background material. The Council should not 
begin by questioning the impartiality and compe- 
tence of the Secretariat. 
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At its seventh meeting, held on April 2, the 
Council favored by a vote of 5 to 4 that the Secre- 
tary-General should circulate immediately to the 
members of the Council any petition which he re- 
ceived, without any comments from any source, 
unless the comments of the administering authority 
concerned were available at that time. 

The Council next turned its attention to a con- 
sideration of the procedure governing the screen- 
ing of petitions before their circulation. The 
French proposal, which formed the basis of the dis- 
cussion, suggested that all petitions should be 
screened by an ad hoc committee of two or four 
members. The French proposal had also suggested 
that all “anonymous, abusive, or trivial” petitions 
or those which related to final judgments in the 
courts of the administering authority, should be 
considered inadmissable by the ad hoc committee. 

Mr. Norman Makin of Australia favored the 
formation of an ad. hoc committee to screen peti- 
tions. However, he pointed out that while anony- 
mous statements did not deserve the same con- 
sideration as signed statements, it might occur that 
a person would only wish to express a grievance 
about certain local conditions if his anonymity 
was preserved. The ad hoc committee should have 
the discretion to pass on anonymous petitions. 

This viewpoint was supported by the representa- 
tives of Iraq, China and Mexico. Mr. Benjamin 
Gerig of the United States suggested that the Coun- 
cil might withhold the name of the petitioner if 
it seemed advisable. 


Liberal Viewpoint Urged 

Mr. Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium favored the 
discarding by the ad hoc committee of all anony- 
mous comunications, but Mr. Liu Chieh main- 
tained that the policy of the Council should be as 
liberal as possible on the screening of petitions. 
The presence or absence of a signature would not 
help the committee very much so far as the authen- 
ticity of a petition was concerned. 

Mr. Padilla Nervo and Mr. Garreau agreed that 
the ad hoc committee should not have absolute 
powers of screening, but should make a preliminary 
examination of petitions to facilitate the work of 
the Council itself. Mr. Khalidy also maintained 
that the committee could study and report on 
petitions, but the power of rejection must be re- 
served to the Council itself. 

Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand agreed that 
an anonymous document could serve a useful pur- 
pose as “a red light, the sign of danger.” But to 
treat an anonymous document as a petition would 
“open the door to a flood of troubles.” As a gen- 
eral rule, according to Sir Carl, anonymous docu- 
ments should “meet the proper fate” of such 

(Continued on Page 401) 
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ITO Preparatory Committee Meets 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations Begin 


The final draft of a charter for the proposed 
International Trade Organization, as well as con- 
crete arrangements for relaxation of tariffs and 
trade restrictions, in many countries, are the objec- 
tives of the second session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment, which began in Geneva on 
April 10. 

The twenty countries represented on the Com- 
mittee will not only try to complete discussions on 
the charter but will also engage in the most exten- 
sive multilateral trade negotiations ever attempted 


in history. 
History of the Charter 

Work on the charter for the trade organiza- 
tion began with the February, 1946 resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council to call an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment 
for the purpose of establishing ITO. 

The resolution set up a Preparatory Committee 
representing nineteen Members of the United 
Nations (Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South Africa, 


the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the customs union of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands) and the Committee 
first met last autumn in London. At that session 
the Committee had as working papers a suggested 
draft charter prepared by the United States and 
another submitted by Brazil, a detailed commen- 
tary by India on the United States proposals, a 
memorandum on employment policy by the United 
Kingdom, and various suggestions and proposals 
submitted in the course of the session by other 
governments. After nearly six weeks of discussion 
the Committee drew up a first draft of a charter 
together with comments and explanations. 

A -drafting committee took up the work of re- 
vising this document. Composed of representa- 
tives of the nineteen governments, this committee 
convened at Lake Success last January. It prepared 
a new draft on the basis of the London session's 
report; edited, for clarity and consistency, the por- 
tions of the text on which the Preparatory Com- 
mittee had come to a substantial identity of views; 
prepared alternative drafts of those portions on 
which there were differences of general views; and 
drew up suggested drafts covering such uncompleted 


NOTES 


for chart on preceding two pages 


1. THE INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZA- 
TION (ICAO) came into being on April 4, 1947, suc- 
ceeding the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO), which then was automatically 
dissolved. The twenty-eight original members of ICAO 
are the countries who ratified the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation (twenty-six ratifications 
were required to bring the new organization into being) . 
The index number (1) indicates countries which had be- 
longed to PICAO but had not ratified the ICAO Con- 
vention when this Chart was prepared. 


2. Lebanon and Syria have been approved for 
membership in both the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
Funp (“Fund”) and the INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT (“Bank”) provided 
they accept the Articles of Agreement of each by April 
15, 1947- 

3. The index number (3) indicates countries which 
have become parties to the Constitution of the WorLp 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION and therefore may be considered 
fully qualified as WHO members, Iran, Italy, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, Syria and Transjordan are not, 
however,, members of the WHO Interim Commission. 
The organization will come into being when 26 Members 
of the United Nations have become parties to the Con- 
stitution. 
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4. All the countries in this column have signed the Con- 
stitution of the INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(IRO) and the Agreement on Interim Measures, thereby 
becoming members of the Preparatory Commission. 
The United Kingdom and New Zealand are the only 
countries, however, whose signatures do not require 
subsequent ratification by their governments, and who 
therefore may be considered fully qualified as IRO 
members. The IRO will come into being when fifteen 
states, who have unconditionally subscribed at least 
seventy-five per cent of the operational budget, have 
ratified the Constitution. 

5. At the second part of its first session, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution recommending that the 
Franco Government of Spain be debarred from mem- 
bership in international agencies brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations. The General Assembly 
approved an agreement between the United Nations and 
ICAO provided that “that Organization complies with 
any decision of the General Assembly regarding Franco 
Spain.” 

6. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. ILO: 

UNESCO: Tue Unitep Nations EpucATIONAL, 


SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
FAO: THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


T 


OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
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portions as were referred to it by the preparatory 
committee. 

The charter as now drafted is divided into eight 
chapters: purposes; membership; employment; eco- 
nomic development; general commercial policy; re- 
strictive business practices; inter-governmental com- 
modity agreements; and organization. 

At the present session the Preparatory Commit- 
tee (now expanded to twenty members, Syria 
being included as a partner with Lebanon in a 
customs union) will discuss those parts on which 
agreement has not been reached and also the parts 
not dealt with by the drafting committee. 

No government is yet formally pledged to any 
part of the charter. The act of adherence to the 
charter will be left to the full United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, which is to be 
held after this session of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee has completed its task. 


Trade Negotiations 


The second function—not second in terms of 
importance or timing—of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee’s second session is to initiate and conduct 
negotiations between the twenty governments on 
tariff preferences and other trade restrictions. ‘These 
negotiations, which are under the _ sponsor- 
ship of the Preparatory Committee, will attempt 
for the first time in history to conduct trade nego- 
tiations between twenty countries simultaneously. 


Details of the Negotiations 


Each country has compiled a list of products for 
which it wishes to expand its export market, and 
for which it is asking a reduction of tariffs from 
the nineteen other countries (i.e. all nineteen will 
present different schedules of “demands” to each 
government) . 

Each country has also compiled a schedule of 
“concessions” (i.e. a list of goods for which it is 
prepared to negotiate reduction of tariffs, or con- 
cessions of other kinds) . 

These two schedules are the basic documents 
for the negotiations in Geneva, which are to be 
conducted on a reciprocal and mutually advan- 
tageous basis. No country will be expected to grant 
concessions without receiving concessions in return. 
Thé negotiations are to be conducted in accordance 
with a selective product-by-product method, thus 
ensuring ample flexibility by taking into account 
the needs of individual countries and their indus- 
tries. 

An analogous procedure is to apply to negoti- 
ations on tariff preferences. Preferential systems do 
exist in the world at present, and the relevant 
article of the draft charter provides that such 
international commitments in force at the time 
of the Geneva negotiations will not be permitted 
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to stand in the way of negotiations on reduction 
of tariff preferences. 

The principle of “give and take” is to be the 
characteristic of the Geneva negotiations. In the 
case of tariff preferences, the aim is that differences 
between the general tariff rate and the preferential 
rate shall not be increased as a result of the negoti- 
ations. 

The situation of countries with low tariffs has 
also been considered, since they are not in the 
position to offer much, if anything, in the way of 
reduction of their tariffs. The draft charter there- 
fore provides that contractual binding or con- 
solidation of low tariffs or of tariff-free treatment 
shall be generally recognized as a_ concession 
equivalent to the substantial reduction of high 
tariffs or the elimination of tariff preferences. 


The “Principal Supplier” Rule 


Since the rule of the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment governs the relationship between the negotiat- 
ing parties, it must be expected that the importing 
country “A” will be interested in granting to the 
exporting country “B” concessions on products of 
which “B” is the main supplier, because in this 
way country “A” will secure the highest concessions 
from “B” on the other goods which “A” exports 
to “B.” This is known as the “principal supplier” 
rule, which is an important feature of the nego- 
tiations. 

Since, however, only twenty nations are taking 
part in the negotiations, this rule will have to be 
modified so as to be applicable to cases in which 
the twenty. nations are together able to supply the 
principal part of the foreign trade in a given prod- 
uct. 

On the conclusion of the negotiations, seven- 
teen schedules of tariff concessions will result (Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, and Syria 
and Lebanon, are bound together in a customs 
union) ,each of them setting forth a description of 
products and the lowest rates of duty thereon 
applicable to imports from a particular country) . 
Each negotiating country will be contractually 
entitled, in its own right and independently of 
the most-favored-nation clause, to the tariff reduc- 
tions and other concessions in each of the schedules 
of the other parties. 

It is hoped that these multilateral schedules will 
provide greater tariff stability than has obtained 
under bilateral commercial treaties, which have not 
always proved effective instruments for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and elimination of trade barriers. 

Discouraging experience from conferences aim- 
ing at a reduction of tariffs in‘the past has made it 
one of the assumptions of the draft charter that 
the countries concerned should not try, by raising 
their tariffs and imposing new restrictive measures 
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before the negotiations, to improve their bargain- 
ing position. On the other hand, the draft charter 
states that changes in tariffs owing to depreciation 
or devaluation of currency should not be con- 
sidered as increase if they do not raise the pro- 
tective incidence of the tariff. 

For the purpose of the broad planning, and 
guidance of the negotiations, a Tariff Steering 
Committee composed of all the delegations may 
be set up immediately after the opening. The 
Secretariat has prepared statistical material to 
facilitate this planning. Although one hundred and 
twenty-eight bilateral combinations of negotitations 
are possible, it is obvious that they cannot be 
carried out simultaneously and that they will not 
all be of the same importance. 


Procedure at Geneva 

The most important prerequisite for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and trade barriers is the adoption 
by the negotiating nations of at least the funda- 
mental provisions of the charter. The charter is, of 
course, not yet in force, and therefore an interim 
instrument, ‘““The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade” was drawn up by the drafting com- 
mittee which met last January. The document 
embodies principally the commercial provisions 
of the draft charter. Thus, the discussions on the 
charter and the tariff negotiations are closely re- 
lated. 

This General Agreement is to be presented to 
the Preparatory Committee at this session. Since it 
is only a shortened version of the charter itself, 
and since the nations have not yet adopted the 
charter, the provisions of the General Agreement 
still must be discussed. This discussion will prob- 
ably be limited to a formal review, however, since 
the drafting committee which drew up the General 
Agreement had a full membership of the states 


members of the Preparatory Committee. The first 
four weeks of tariff negotiations will also serve 
as a testing ground for the principles in the charter, 
In this stage differences in interpretation will be 
ironed out by the Tariff Steering Committee, 
Following this period, the charter will be re-drafted 
in the light of experience gained during the nego. 
tiations. Then, the negotiations will be reopened 
on the basis of the new draft and final agreements 
reached. 

The General Agreement incorporates the follow. 
ing articles of the draft charter: General Most- 
Favored-Nation Treatment; National Treatment 
on Internal Taxation and Regulations; Freedom 
of Transit; Anti-Dumping and Countervailing 
Duties; Tariff Valuation; Customs Formalities; 
Publication and Administration of Quantitative 
Restrictions, Restrictions to Safeguard the Balance 
of Payments; Non-Discriminatory Administration 
of Quantitative Restrictions; Exceptions to the 
Rule of Non-Discrimination; Exchange Arrange. 
ments; General Undertaking Regarding Subsidies; 
Non-Discriminatory Administration of State-Trad- 
ing Enterprises; Maintenance of Domestic Employ- 
ment; Governmental Assistance to Economic De- 
velopment; Emergency Action on Imports of Par- 
ticular Products; Consultation (Nullification or 
Impairment); General Exceptions; ‘Territorial 
Application (Frontier Traffic and Customs 
Unions) . 

It was considered necessary by the drafting com- 
mittee to establish an interim body which would 
administer and implement the provisions of the 
General Agreement. Therefore an interim trade 
committee, on which each contracting party shall 
have one representative is provided by the General 
Agreement. As soon as the International Trade 
Organization is established and begins to exercise 
its functions, the committee will be dissolved and 
its functions and assets transferred to ITO itself. 


Announcing the publication by the UNITED NATIONS of 


First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Security Council—A Special Supplement 
to the Official Records of the Atomic Energy 

Commission. 
the use of Atomic Energy only for peaceful 
purposes. 
Summary Records of the Sub-Committees es- 
tablished by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to study special phases of the problems of 
atomic energy. 


Contents include: 
I. Findings of the Commission. 
II. Recommendations. Ny: 
III. First Report on the Scientific and Technical 
Aspects of the Problem of Control. 
IV. First Report on Safeguards required to insure 


Illustrated with four charts 
141 pp. (Bilingual: English-French) Price $1.00. 
Obtainable from all United Nations sales agents. 
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(Rules of Trusteeship Council Continued from Page 395) 
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documents. Except in the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, of which the Council would be the 
judge, the petition should properly be signed and 
the signature be known to everyone. 

The viewpoints expressed regarding the admissi- 
bility of anonymous petitions and the functions of 
the ad hoc committee were referred to the drafting 
committee so that an acceptable formula might be 


worked out. 


Acknowledgment of Receipt of Petitions 


The eighth meeting of the Council, held on April 
3, was devoted chiefly to an extended discussion of 
the acknowledgment by the Secretary-General of 
the receipt of all petitions. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas of the United Kingdom began 
the debate with the suggestion that any petition 
submitted through an administering authority 
should be acknowledged only throught that author- 
ity. There was general agreement on this procedure, 
but strong opposition arose against the proposal 
of Mr. Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium that petitions 
originating in an administering territory and ad- 
dressed directly to the Secretary-General, should be 
acknowledged only through the administering 
authority, 

Mr. Padilla Nervo maintained that the Secretary- 
General should acknowledge the receipt of such 
a petition directly to the petitioner, and pointed 
out to the Council that all members had accepted 
the fact that the interests of inhabitants of the trust 
territories were paramount. 

Mr. Ryckmans held that the administering 
authorities had made a concession in agreeing pre- 
viously that petitions from within a trust territory 
could be addressed directly to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. But he was prepared to make this concession 
only if acknowledgements were directed through 
the administering authorities. 

The President asked for a vote to determine 
whether a petition should be acknowledged through 
the same channels as those through which it was 
received, as had been urged by Mr. Gerig. Four 
members, Mexico, the United States, China and 
Iraq, voted in favor of the proposal, while the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Belgium and France voted against it. The New 
Zealand representative abstained from voting on 
the grounds that he could not come to any intelli- 
gent conclusion until he knew whether, in the 
normal course of events, the Council agreed that 
a petition should be presented through the admin- 
istering authority. 

Mr. Khalidy protested that the Council had 
agreed previously on three ways of presenting peti- 
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tions. Now the Council threatened to “turn somer- 
saults.” He repeated that there were cases when 
the population of a territory would be afraid of the 
administering authority,and would want to transmit 
their petition directly to the Secretary-General. In 
such cases, receipt of a petition should be acknowl- 
edged directly to the petitioners themselves. He 
asked the President to uphold the decisions of previ- 
ous days. 

The President noted that the representative of 
Iraq was “absolutely right.” Mr. Liu Chieh asso- 
ciated himself with the viewpoint of Mr. Khalidy; 
he could not see how the prestige of the administer- 
ing authority would be undermined in any way by 
such direct acknowledgment. He asked the represen- 
tatives of the administering authorities not to re- 
tract from the very liberal positions which they had 
so far taken in the Council. 

Sir Carl Berendsen rejected any suggestion that 
he or his country could be accused of illiberalism, 
since the record spoke for itself. ‘The matter of 
acknowledging receipt of petitions was then referred 
to the drafting committee. 

The last point in the Council’s preliminary con- 
sideration of the handling of petitions dealt with 
questions of emergency and summary procedure. 
The President pointed out that in exceptional cir- 
cumstances the Council might want to reduce the 
time limit for the consideration of petitions. To 
meet that situation, he suggested that a rule might 
be adopted whereby the ordinary time limit could 
be shortened by a majority vote of the Council, with 
the concurring vote of the administering authority. 


Mr. Liu Chieh pointed out that such a concurring 
vote would be tantamount to introducing into the 
Council a right of veto on the part of administering 
powers. 

The drafting committee was given the task of 
formulating an acceptable rule on the question of 
emergency and summary procedures to be followed 
in the handling of petitions. 


Representation and Credentials 


At its ninth meeting, the Council returned to a 
consideration of its rules of procedure other than 
those relating to petitions. It approved Rule 10, as 
submitted by the Secretariat, which states that 
“Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall 
designate one specially qualified person to repre- 
sent it therein.” The Council also gave its approval 
to Rule 15, by which “Each representative of the 
Trusteeship Council may be accompanied by such 
alternates and advisors as he may require. An al- 
ternate or an advisor may act as a representative 
when so designated by the representative.” 

Rules 11, 12, 13 and 14, as submitted by the 
Secretariat, relating to circumstances under which 
states not members of the Council and specialized 
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agencies could be invited to participate in debates, 
and to the credentials of all representatives, were 
approved in principle, but were referred to the 
drafting committee for textual revision. 

United States Proposes New Rules 

A proposal by the United States was next consid- 
ered by the Council. This proposal, submitted in 
the form of two rules of procedure, was designed to 
enable both Member nations not on the Trustee- 
ship Council, and nations not Members of the 
United Nations to participate in Council meetings. 

In presenting his proposal, Mr. Gerig pointed out 
that certain trust territories were contiguous to ter- 
ritories administered by non-Members of the United 
Nations. Boundary disputes might arise between 
such territories, and it would then be profitable 
for the Council to hear the different viewpoints 
presented. 

Mr. Ryckmans maintained that in any frontier 
dispute involving a non-Member state, the admin- 
istering authority—and not the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—would be the proper authority for dealing with 
the problem. But Mr. Gerig recalied that the League 
had already established a precedent. When a boun- 
dary dispute had arisen between Tanganyika and 
Mozambique, the Council of the League invited 
Portugal to attend the Council’s discussion of the 
question. 

Sir Carl Berendsen suggested that the Council 
had no need to include in its rules of procedure any 
provision for the invitation of states not Members 
of the United Nations. If the contingency should 
arise, the Council could then take proper action. 
The Council accepted this suggestion. 


Relationship of Secretariat 


In its tenth meeting, held on April 7, the Council 
considered chapters III, IV and V of the provisional 
rules recommended by the Preparatory Commission, 
and chapters IV, V, and VI of the provisional rules 
of procedure as revised by the Secretariat. ‘These 
chapters related to the election and terms of office 
of the President and Vice-President, the relation- 
ship between the Council and the Secretariat, and 
the use of languages. General agreement in princi- 
ple was achieved for all the rules discussed, and the 
drafting committee was asked to formulate final 
texts. 

The relationship between the Council and the 
Secretariat was the principal issue at this meeting. 
The Secretariat had submitted a proposed rule in- 
structing the Secretary-General to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Council all communications from Mem- 
bers, organs of the United Nations, and from spe- 
cialized agencies, and also communications from 
other sources “which in his opinion merit the con- 
sideration of the Trusteeship Council.” 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, France 
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and Iraq opposed this last clause. Mr. Garreau 
maintained that “it is up to the Trusteeship Coun. 
cil to decide whether it wishes to examine one or 
any of the documents which are submitted to it by 
the Secretary-General, and not up to the Secretary. 
General to decide what documents should be con- 
sidered by the Trusteeship Council.” 

Dr. Hoo, the Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of Trusteeship Affairs, pointed out that the purposes 
of the proposed rules was to reduce the number of 
documents which the Secretariat would circulate, 
so that the Council would not be burdened with 
documents of no interest to it. The President agreed 
that the Council would be in danger of being 
“swamped” with communications if no discretion 
were allowed to the Secretary-General. Mr. Liu 
Chieh thought that the Council should establish 
standards to enable the Secretary-General to send 
the right kind of documents to the Council. Mr. 
Makin suggested that the Secretariat might draw 
up a list of documents which had been received 
but not circulated among the members of the Coun- 
cil. 

The question of the discretionary powers to be 
given to the Secretary-General in screening com- 
munications was referred to the drafting committee. 

The relationship of the Council and the Secre- 
tary-General was again the subject of debate when 
the Council considered rule 25. This provisional 
rule gives the Secretary-General, or his deputy, the 
right to make to the Council or subsidiary bodies 
“either oral or written statements concerning any 
question under consideration.” 

A majority of the Council favored the adoption 
of this rule, but with the additional provision that 
the Secretary-General should only make such state- 
ments “upon the invitation of the president or of 
the chairman of committees of the Council and its 
subsidiary bodies,” as was the case in the rules of 
organs other than the Security Council. 

Dr. Hoo explained that similar rights to those 
now proposed had been already granted to the 
Secretary-General by the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Economic and _ Social 
Council. The Security Council, he pointed out, 
did not make such intervention on the part of 
the Secretary-General dependent on an invitation 
by the President, though such a provision did ap- 
pear in the rules of the Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council. Mr. Liu Chieh favored the 
deletion of any restriction which would imply that 
the Secretary-General enjoyed a less favorable posi- 
tion in the Trusteeship Council than in the Secur- 
ity Council. The matter was referred to the Draft: 
ing Committee. 

The Council agreed to proceed with its consider- 
ation of the provisional rules of procedure_at its 
next meeting, on April 8, 1947. 
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Incidents in Corfu Channel 
U.K. Seeks Reference to International Court of Justice 


F oriowine the Security Council’s failure on 
March 25 to agree to a proposed resolution on 
the United Kingdom’s complaint against Albania 
on the mining of two British warships in the 
Corfu Channel, the U.K. representative, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, moved in the Council on April 3 
to have the dispute referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

In presenting his resolution, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said that the fact that seven out of nine 
voting representatives supported the previous 
British resolution showed that in the opinion of 
the majority the United Kingdom had established 
its case against Albania. But although it had the 
requisite numerical majority, the resolution was 
inoperative, because it failed to obtain the support 
of one permanent member of the Council, namely, 
the Soviet Union. 

He could not pretend to be surprised at that, 
he continued, because in the very early stages of 
proceedings, before all the evidence had been pro- 
duced, and before any of it had been sifted, Mr. 
Gromyko, the U.S.S.R. representative, announced 
that the British charges against Albania were, as he 
put it, “absolutely groundless.” The Polish repre- 
sentative, who followed, said that there was no 
case, and that there was no need for a sub-com- 
mittee, although he chose to serve on that sub- 
committee and complicate its deliberations. 

This was a very notable and serious case of the 
exercise of the veto, Sir Alexander Cadogan said. 
The doctrine of the “unanimity of the permanent 
members,” as the Soviet representative preferred to 
call it, apparently meant to him that the other 
permanent members should conform to the view 
of the Soviet Government when the latter was in 
a majority of one. He did not accept that version 
of the doctrine, and othey permanent members did 
not seem to accept it either. 


The next time the Council was told that the 
principle of unanimity must apply to enforcement 
action, for example, against a violator of any con- 
vention for the control of atomic energy, this exer- 
cise of the veto might be remembered. The present 
Was a case of a violation of an international con- 
vention and the violation was protected for the 
moment by the Soviet veto. 


Origin of “Great Power Veto” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, continuing, said that 
on March 5, in the course of his remarks in the 
Council on the Atomic Energy Commission’s Re- 
port. Mr. Gromyko gave what he claimed to be an 
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historical, but what was in fact an inaccurate ac- 
count of the origin of the “Great Power Veto” in 
the Security Council. He said that the principle 
of the veto, while acquiesced in by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, was originated by the United States and 
Great Britain; and he added that so far from there 
having been any difference of opinion on that 
question, nobody at the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence “even dared to think that there might be 
some other solution of the question.” 

But this statement could not be reconciled with 
the fact that the Dumbarton Oaks Conference was 
held up for several weeks of a Washington summer 
in a deadlock over this very question. In working 
papers circulated at the official level before Dum- 
barton Oaks, the U.S.S.R. said simply that “de- 
cisions of the Council on questions pertaining to 
the prevention or suppression of aggression shall 
be taken by a majority of votes, including those 
of all the permanent representatives on the Coun- 
ei.” 

The United Kingdom proposal, however, while 
admitting that unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers should normally be required for decisions on 
matters of substance, added that “in any event 
the votes of parties to a dispute should not be taken 
into account.” 


“Principal of Unanimity” 


It was this last proposal which was inacceptable 
at Dumbarton Oaks to the Soviet delegation, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan said. It insisted throughout 
that the principle of unanimity should be applied 
even when a Great Power was party to a dispute, 
and could be enforced to the extent of barring 
even the discussion of such a dispute by the Council. 

The gap in the proposals was not filled until the 
United States Government at Yalta proposed the 
rule that a Great Power, party to a dispute, should 
abstain from voting on decisions for the peaceful 
settlement of that dispute. The Soviet Govern- 
ment then finally found it impossible to resist any 
longer that rule which now formed part of the 
Charter. 

The United Kingdom and the United States had 
not therefore been champions of the unanimity 
rule. On the contrary, the United States proposal 
which the United Kingdom accepted, was the 
maximum derogation from the rule which could 
be secured in the interests of impartiality and of 
the democratic principle that no one should be a 
judge in his own cause. 

Elaborating on the rejection of the British reso- 
lution, Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that the 
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will of the majority of the Council had been ob- 
structed. The Corfu outrage took place on Oc- 
tober 22 last. Every possible obstruction and delay 
from various quarters had been interposed, and the 
Council first heard the case on February 18. On 
April 3, the Council found itself completely ob- 
structed, sterile and impotent. 


He admitted that the case might involve no prob- 
ability of an immediate breach of the peace. That, 
incidentally, was due to the steadiness and forbear- 
ance of the British ships, which, even in May of 
last year, might justifiably have returned, with good 
effect, the fire which they sustained from the Al- 
banian shore batteries. “But,” he said, “other more 
urgent and more menacing cases might arise, and 
should we, if the Security Council is now strangled 
by a single veto, have any confidence that it would 
be able or willing to deal effectively with such 
cases?” 

He felt that the Council could not leave the case 
where it was—a majority finding defeated by a 
single veto. The British Government tried at first 
direct negotiations with the Albanian Government, 
but without success. They then hoped that settle- 
ment might be possible with the assistance of the 
Council, which could, they thought, make a finding 
of fact so that further direct negotiations might 
have some prospect of success. But that had proved 
impossible because of the attitude of the Soviet rep- 
resentative. He therefore suggested that the Council 
should now recommend that both parties immedi- 
ately refer the dispute to the International Court 
of Justice. 

If the Council were to make such a recommenda- 
tion, the British Government would do its part to 
fulfil it, promptly and completely. In view of the 
fact that the Albanian Government agreed to the 
conditions of the Council’s invitation to participate 
in discussion of the dispute, namely, the accept- 
ance of all the obligations which a Member of the 
United Nations would have to assume in a similar 
case, the Council would, in view of Article 25 of 
the Charter, no doubt expect Albania to act with 
similar promptness. 


Sir Alexander then moved the resolution which 
read as follows: 


“The Security Council, having considered statements of 
representatives of the United Kingdom and of Albania 
concerning a dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Albania, arising out of an incident on October 22, 1946, 
in the Strait of Corfu in which two British ships were 
damaged by mines with resulting loss of life and injury to 
their crews, recommends that the United Kingdom and 
the Albanian Governments should immediately refer the 
dispute’ to the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with the provisions of the Statute of the Court.” 


Supporting the resolution, Herschel V. John- 
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son, of the United States, expressed the regret of the 
United States delegation that the Security Council 
was unable to take action toward furthering a 
peaceful solution of the case. 

He hoped that the Council would find no diffi- 
culty in supporting and passing so equitable a prop- 
osition as that made by the representative of the 
United Kingdom. It would seem that the least that 
the Council might do now was to give the impar- 
tial forum, which the Court of International Jus- 
tice constituted, an opportunity to repair, if pos- 
sible, some of the damage which had been done by 
the action of the Security Council. 


Function of Security Council 

Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, said that in the 
course of the Council’s discussions, as well as in 
the interim report of the sub-committee, and in the 
consideration of the facts and aspects of the case, 
the feeling gathered was that the Council was func- 
tioning at times as a Court of Arbitration, and at 
others as a Tribunal of Justice. 

The Security Council was not and could not be 
a tribunal, he said. It was par excellence the polit- 
ical and executive organization of the United Na- 
tions. Its function was not judicial, nor did the 
members meet as international judges. It would be 
hard, otherwise, to explain why the International 
Court of Justice had been maintained and its func- 
tion amplified in San Francisco. 

Great Britain and Albania, he said, had not ex- 
hausted peaceful means for settlement of the dis- 
pute when they had resorted to the United Nations. 
Consequently, the provisions of the Charter were 
not, in his opinion, observed when the Council de- 
cided to consider the dispute. The Council was 
thus transformed into a court of arbitration, con- 
trary to its specific functions. 

There were no suitors or defendants in the pres- 
ent case. They did not have to decide who was right,. 
Great Britain or Albania, but purely and simply 
to recommend appropriate procedure or methods. 
of adjustment; or ordergthe necessary measures to: 
terminate a state of affairs between two nations 
that is likely to endanger international peace and 
security. 

The hope of the Brazilian delegation was that in 
future the Council admit for consideration, after 
the peaceful resources recommended in Article 33 
of the Charter were exhausted, only those disputes. 
whose continuance was likely to endanger interna- 
tional peace and security, provided that the menace 
was ascertained by previous investigation. For those 
reasons, Brazil gave full support to the United: 
Kingdom resolution, but hoped that in future, 
when dealing with similar cases, the Council would 
refer such disputes from the beginning to the In-. 
ternational Court of Justice. 
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Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, said that his delegation 
was ready to support the British draft resolution. 


Polish Delegation’s Attitude 

Dr. Oscar Lange, of Poland, said that the Polish 
representative was the first who took the view that 
the case was of a nature that did not properly be- 
long to the Security Council, and that it should be 
recommended for settlement by other means. Re- 
plying to Sir Alexander Cadogan’s allegation that 
the Polish representative had complicated the delib- 
erations of the sub-committee, Dr. Lange said that 
if an attempt to ascertain facts meant complication 
of deliberations, then Poland fully pleaded guilty 
to the charge. 

Referring to Sir Alexander’s remarks on the veto 
as a small piece of political propaganda, he said 
that this might well be discussed if someone wanted 
to recommend, for instance, an amendment to the 
Charter, but it had no direct reference to the ques- 
tion before the Council. 

Dr. Lange appealed to members to dissociate 
from the case before the Council attempts to use 
it for political propaganda, either against the Al- 
banian or any other Government. Since certain ar- 
guments about the veto had been raised, however, 
and since certain delegations, including his own, 
wished to answer them, time was required for study 
and formulation of views. He therefore moved that 
the discussion be postponed to a later meeting. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, said that 
the fact that mines were secretly laid in a channel 
used by vessels was incontestably grave. Its repetition 
would certainly affect peace and security. In his 
opinion, it would be a disaster if the Council were 
incapable of taking a decision on a matter falling 
within its competence. It was desirable, he thought, 
that the Council support the British proposal to 
refer the dispute to the International Court of 
Justice. . 


Mr. Gromyko’s Reply 

Mr. Gromyko, replying to Sir,.Alexander Cado- 
gan, said that he fully agreed with Dr. Lange when 
he said that the greater part of the United King- 
dom statement had no bearing upon the case be- 
fore the Council. Sir Alexander Cadogan had at- 
tempted to prove that it was not the United King- 
dom that took the initiative which resulted in the 
inclusion of the veto clauses in the United Nations 
Charter. He was prepared to admit that, of the two 
. Powers which took the initiative, in this matter, the 
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United Kingdom took second place. The United 
Kingdom was initiator number two; initiator num- 
ber one was the United States. In that sense he was 
prepared to agree with the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative on this matter. 

Mr. Gromyko supported Dr. Lange’s resolution 
that discussion of Sir Alexander Cadogan’s draft 
resolution be postponed. Some members, at least, 
had not had time to study it. 

Dr. Lange, explaining his resolution, said he was 
motivated by the fact that since the representative 
of the United Kingdom had introduced new prob- 
lems into the debate, he thought it desirable that 
members should be given time to make up their 
minds, to separate the different problems; in par- 
ticular, to separate the relevant from the irrelevant. 

Dr. Lange’s resolution, being put to the vote, was 
not carried, five members votitng in favor (Brazil, 
Poland, Syria, United States, and U.S.R.R.), three 
against (Australia, Belgium, and Colombia), and 
three abstaining (China, France, United King- 
dom) . 

Mr. Gromyko then stated that since the Polish 
and Soviet proposals had been confused, he re- 
quested that his proposal that the Council adjourn 
its deliberations on the subject be put to vote. 
He emphasized that he had not raised the veto 
question, nor any other question, as a reason 
for adjourning. He asked only that the item be ad- 
journed as he wanted time to study the draft reso- 
lution submitted by Sir Alexander Cadogan. He 
asked that the proposal be not confused with the 
Polish motion. 

The President, Dr. Quo Tai-chi, of China, said 
that he was glad Mr. Gromyko had moved a simple 
motion for adjournment. He himself had not seen 
the text of the United Kingdom resolution before 
and he thought that when any member of the 
Council wished for more time to study a resolution, 
he was entitled to it. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson, of Australia, explaining 
his reason for voting against the Polish resolution 
for adjournment, said that in his opinion Dr. 
Lange made statements which were quite incorrect 
and he was opposed to the reasons which Dr. Lange 
gave for the adjournment. On the other hand, he 
considered the reasons given by Mr. Gromyko quite 
proper and adequate and he would therefore sup- 
port his resolution. 

On being put to the vote, Mr. Gromyko’s resolu- 
tion to postpone discussion for a week, was carried 
unanimously. 





Concluding Phases of Balkan Investigations 


Mr. Ethridge Presses Macedonian Question 


Ti SECURITY COUNCIL’S COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
in the Balkans concluded its investigation on April 
2 in Belgrade. It had held a total of 73 meetings— 
60 in Greece, six in Bulgaria and seven in Yugo- 
slavia. Forty-six were public meetings and twenty- 
seven were held in private. Leaving Belgrade on 
April 3, the Commission proceeded to Geneva to 
prepare its report to the Council. 

At a meeting on April 1, the Commission debated 
at length whether it should hear the Yugoslav 
General Peko Dapchevic, as requested by the Greek 
liaison officer. 

General Dapchevic was the first Partisan general 
to enter Belgrade on its liberation and to effect a 
junction with the Red Army. The Greek liaison 
oficer contended that he was former commander 
of an army corps at Skoplje and that until recently 
he had been not only directly responsible for or- 
ganizing the dispatching of supplies of men and 
material to the guerrillas fighting in Greece but 
also the top staff officer in charge of guerrilla opera- 
tions in northern Greece. 


Calling of Witnesses Discussed 


Mark Foster Ethridge, of the United States, de- 
clared that according to the Security Council’s reso- 
lution of December 19, 1946, the Commission had 


Lieutenant-General Mau- 
rice Delvoie of Belgium. 
Chairman of the Balkan 
Commission’s _ investiga- 
tion team which visited 
Partisan-held territory of 
Greek Macedonia. 


the full right to call witnesses, including cabinet 
members and high ranking officers. ‘The Commission 
had not done so, however, as a matter of courtesy, 

A. A. Lavrischev of the U.S.S.R. opposed calling 
General Dapchevic as no generals had been ques- 
tioned in Greece, although the liaison officers 
had asked that several Greek generals be called. 

The Yugoslav liaison officer stated that General 
Dapchevic had never had any function in Skoplje, 
but had been army corps commander in Ljubljana 
near Trieste. 

Mr. Lavrischev insisted that unless the Greek 
liaison officer produced more information regard- 
ing General Dapchevic besides mere allegations, 
the Commission should not call him. 

After lengthy discussion, the Greek liaison officer 
agreed to submit additional information in writing. 


Letter to Yugoslav Officer 


On the same day Mr. Ethridge stated that he had 
addressed a letter to the Yugoslav liaison officer in 
which he said: “In conformity with the wish of the 
Commission, as expressed in Sofia, for further in- 
formation on the Macedonian question, I am ad- 
clressing specific questions to you as American dele- 
gate with the request that you reply as soon as 
possible. In particular I am interested in knowing 
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whether the Yugoslav Government supports the 
statements of its officials which have been made 
concerning the detachment of Greek Macedonia 
from Greece and its incorporation, along with Yu- 
voslav and Bulgarian Macedonia, into an autono- 
mous state within the Yugoslav Federation.” 

In addition, Mr. Ethridge in his letter quoted 
numerous articles from Yugoslav newspapers, par- 
ticularly “Borba,” the organ of the Communist 
Party, and statements by Yugoslav officials and dep- 
uties, and asked whether they represented the 
official policy of the Yugoslav Government. 

Mr. Ethridge told the Commission that he felt 
that the Greek charge that Yugoslavia was working 
{or the detachment of Macedonia from Greece was 
an extremely serious charge and he was therefore 
sorry to see a reluctance on the part of some repre- 
sentatives and liaison officers to meet the charge. 

The charge, he stated, was either true or untrue; 
if untrue, it was easy to disprove. The charge against 
Yugoslavia was more serious than that against Bul- 
varia as more allegedly official statements were in- 
volved. he said. 

In conforming to the informal agreement of the 
Commission that persons of ministerial rank should 
not be questioned, he continued, the Commission 
had deprived itself of the possibility of question- 
ing high ranking persons who, according to the 
Greek liaison officer’s documentation and _ papers, 
were alleged to have made statements on the Mace- 
donian question; but the Commission had the full 
right to inquire whether the statements were true. 


Appeals for Reply 


As far as the United States delegation was con- 
cerned, the statements would have to be accepted 
as true if not disproved. He appealed to the Yugo- 
‘lav liaison officer not to listen to Mr. Lavrischev’s 
advice and to reply to the questions. 

Mr. Lavrischey declared that the Greek charge 
against Yugoslavia was not proven. Therefore the 
Commission could not suddenly begin investigating 
the reasons for alleged Yugoslav interference in 
Greek internal affairs. The insistence on raising the 
Macedonian question, he said, convinced him that 
this was an attempt to divert the Commission from 
bringing to light the true situation in Greece and 
to camouflage the real reasons for the Greek civil 
War. 
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One of the Partisan-held villages (above) visited by the 
Balkan Commission’s investigation team. U.S.S.R. and 
French representatives (below) consult with Colonel A. 
Roscher-Lund. secretary of the Commission. on the route 


to be taken. 





Commission on Conventional Armaments 


General Discussion on Limitation and Control 


Ar its third and fourth meetings, held on April 1 
and 4 respectively, the Security Council’s Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments considered fur- 
ther the problems associated with the limitation 
and control of armaments. 

By May 13, the Commission must submit to the 
Security Council proposals on the reduction and 
regulation of armaments and on practical and effec- 
tive safeguards required together with its proposed 
plan of work. 


The French Position 

The first speaker at the Commission’s third meet- 
ing was Alexandre Parodi, of France, who warned 
members of the Commission of the danger of taking 
too narrow a view of the task before them, and of 
allowing the Commission to become a purely tech- 
nical organ. Failure to decide upon measures which 
could be achieved in the light of the political reali- 
ties would only induce friction and distrust, he said. 

Regarding the question of whether security or 
disarmament should come first as being academic, 
Mr. Parodi said: “We should not accept the idea 
that the achievement of total security is the con- 
dition of any effort of disarmament. It is obvious 
that complete security would never be obtained 
to the satisfaction of states who thought themselves 
threatened, and that to require full security first 
would mean never making any attempt to secure 
disarmament. On the other hand, any disarmament 
measure Carries with it a certain element of security 
and a certain contagious example.” 

As Mr.. Parodi saw it, there were two elements 
which would lead to security. The first of these 
would be to implement Article 43 of the Charter, 
whereby “all Members of the United Nations... 
undertake to make available to the Security Council 
... armed forces, assistance, and facilities . . . neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining peace and 
security.” 

While Mr. Parodi found it difficult to imagine 
that Article 43 could be implemented so rapidly that 
world security could be completely achieved by this 
means, it did seem to him to be a feasible method 
by which the security of small states could be en- 
sured and minor conflicts settled. He rejected the 
idea that implementation of Article 43 would en- 
sure the security of the great powers vis-d-vis one 
another. 

As spokesman for France, Mr. Parodi said: ‘For 
our part we cannot accept the idea that the whole 
effort of disarmament should be subordinated to 
the achievement of complete security by means 
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of Article 43. This would be tantamount to post- 
poning all disarmament indefinitely.” 

The other element leading to security, as Mr, 
Parodi saw it, was a balanced reduction of arma- 
ments under supervisory control, even if it presup- 
posed interference in the internal affairs of sover- 
eign states. By a balanced reduction, no power would 
suffer a relative reduction in security, Mr. Parodi 
pointed out. To effect such a reduction, he suggested 
a gradual process, in which the work would pro- 
gress by successive stages, so that there would be no 
danger of upsetting the balance as the process con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Parodi suggested preliminary steps in the 
Commission’s work. First, he proposed an exchange 
of essential information among the United Nations. 
This information would not be verified, but it 
would serve to guide the Commission in its future 
work. Second, he urged a census of all troops sta- 
tioned outside their national territory, to be fol- 
lowed by a proportional reduction of forces in 
occupied areas. (This would implement that part 
of the General Assembly’s resolution on disarma- 
ment which calls for withdrawal of troops from oc- 
cupied territories.) 

Finally Mr. Parodi referred to tlfe close con- 
nection between the work of the Commission 
and of the Military Staff Committee, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Pointing out the extent to which the 
possibilities of war depend on economic factors, 
Mr. Parodi considered that the Commission should 
consider how it could associate the Economic and 
Social Council, and, possibly, its subsidiaries, with 
the preparation and supervision of disarmament. 


“Radical and Rapid Disarmament” 


Continuing the general discussion, Dr. Oscar 
Lange, of Poland, said that his country had not 
waited for the United Nations to start disarma- 
ment, and had reduced its armaments in spite of 
the fact that Poland’s strategic position is the most 
difficult of any country in Europe. 

Poland, he said, is now to have an armed force 
substantially smaller than in 1939 before the begin- 
ning of the war, and no provision has been made in 
the country’s reconstruction plans for any major 
war industries. With plans of reconstruction which 
call for an increase of 63 per cent over the 1938 
per capita income by 1949, Poland does not pro- 
pose to waste any resources on armaments, he said 

Dr. Lange called for “radical and rapid disarma- 
ment.” While he agreed that disarmament is con- 
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tingent on confidence in the United Nations, he 
also felt that “there can be no success of the United 
Nations without real and effective disarmament.” 
Drawing the Commission’s attention to the 
limited time at its disposal (it must report to the 
Security Council by May 13), and agreeing with the 
representative of France on the need for collabora- 
tion with the other organs of the United Nations, 
Dr. Lange said that the Commission’s task was: 


1. To determine the categories of arms and 
armed forces covered by the General Assembly’s 
resolution; 

2. To determine the kind and extent of informa- 
tion required from Members; 

3. To consider the practical measures for the 
regulation and reduction of armaments; 

4. To establish a system of control and inspec- 
tion; 

5. To draw up a convention, as recommended 
in the General Assembly’s resolution. 

Dr. Lange suggested the creation of a number of 
sub-committees which would begin work immediate- 
ly on these different problems. He named three 
such sub-committees: a General Committee, a Tech- 
nical Committee and a Legal-Drafting Committee. 


Sub-Committee of Big Five Proposed 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia thought that the 
divergence of views expressed by the great powers 
on whether the establishment of a security system 
should precede disarmament or vice-versa was the 
principal obstacle before the Commission. There- 
fore, he thought it should be treated as a matter 
of substance in accordance with the Charter pro- 
visions, which require an affirmative vote of seven 
members of the Security Council, including its five 
permanent members. 

To eliminate this stumbling-block, Dr. Lopez pro- 
posed that the Commission should establish a sub- 
committee of the big five which would prepare a 
draft plan of work for submission to the Security 
Council. 


U.S.S.R. and Reduction of Armaments 


A large part of the fourth meeting of the Com- 
mission was devoted to an exposition of Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the position of the U.S.S.R. in relation 
to universal reduction in armaments. Mr. Gromyko 
criticized the attitude of both the United States 
and the United Kingdom on the conditions which 
they considered should be fulfilled before the 
United Nations could take collective action on the 
reduction of conventional armaments and called 
for speedy action to implement the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 14, 1946, on the 
limitation of armaments. 

The aim of a general reduction in arms, Mr. 
Gromyko said, was to strengthen international 
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peace, security, and confidence among peoples and 
also to lighten the burden of state expenditures 
connected with the maintenance of armed forces. 
A reduction in arms and armed forces would help 
to create stability in international relations and 
development of friendly relations between coun- 
tries. A successful solution of the problem would 
in itself present an important step in the creation 
of international security which was a fundamental 
task of the United Nations. 

A reduction in the burden of State expenditures 
connected with the maintenance of armed forces 
would lead to a reduction of taxes payable by the 
population with all the advantages that would 
arise therefrom in respect of its material well-being. 
Military expenditures still continued to play a dis- 
proportionately large part in state budgets. The 
military budgets of certain allied countries still ex- 
ceeded many times the pre-war level. 

Heavy war expenditures and high taxation con- 
nected with them were necessary during the war 
to oppose the enemy armies with the mighty armies 
of the allies and to achieve victory over the aggres- 
sor states, he continued. Plans of German imperial- 
ism for world domination had been brought down 
to the dust. Decisions about the demilitarization 
of Germany and Japan had been accepted by the 
allies and were being put into practice. Hence it 
followed that the reason and the conditions which 
called for the maintenance by the allies of inflated 
armies, navies, and air forces had disappeared. 

Maintenance of such armed forces and inflated 
military budgets could not be justified under exist- 
ing conditions. Such a state of affairs counteracted 
the strengthening of international peace and mu- 
tual confidence among the peoples and damaged 
the efforts of the peoples of the United Nations 
to assure a stable peace. 

“We are actually only on the threshold of carry- 
ing out the decisions of the General Assembly in 
the field of general reduction of arms,” Mr. Gro- 
myko declared. “Not everyone is yet agreed that 
these decisions should be implemented without 
further delay.” 

It was sometimes clearly pointed out, he said, 
that it was not necessary to hurry with the imple- 
mentation of the General Assembly’s resolution and 
that conditions should first be created which would 
make implementation possible. At the same time, 
the conditions themselves were interpreted in such 
a way that it endangered the implementation of 
the decision of the General Assembly about the 
principles which should regulate the general reduc- 
tion of arms and armed forces in general. 

The representatives of the United States and 
the United Kingdom had told the Commission that 
before implementing the measures for the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments, it was necessary 
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to secure international safeguards of security and 
establish international confidence. As he saw it, 
these two countries sought the following guarantees: 
1. Establishment of international control over 
atomic energy; 2. Fulfilling of the provisions of 
Article 43 of the Charter about placing at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council by members of the 
organization of armed forces for the maintenance 
of international peace and security; 3. Establish- 
ment of effective control over national armaments. 


No Conditions Laid Down 


Mr. Gromyko said that the General Assembly 
did not make the securing of the international 
guarantees suggested by the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States a condition 
for implementing the measures for a general regu- 
lation of armaments. In the .General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 14, there were no pro- 
visions which would directly or indirectly point to 
the necessity of securing guarantees as a condition 
for implementing measures for a reduction of 
armaments. 

On the contrary, he said, the unanimously 
adopted decision of the General Assembly spoke of 
the necessity for a speedy general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and of the necessity for 
formulating immediately an implementation of 
practical measures having in mind the fact that 
such implementation in itself would be conducive 
to strengthening international security and mutual 
confidence between the countries. 


Mr. Gromyko also contended that making a gen- 
eral reduction of armaments conditional on the 
establishment of a control over atomic energy, 
was in contradiction to the will of the General 
Assembly. It put obstacles in the way of implement- 
ing the limitations of armaments, and armed forces 
and at the same time it would not advance the solu- 
tion of the problem of atomic energy control. 


He also opposed linking armaments reduction 
with implementation of Article 43 of the Charter 
which deals with the establishment of international 
armed forces. Such a linking, he said, was in con- 
tradiction to the General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 14 which recognized the necessity for 
establishing in the most urgent way general re- 
_duction and regulation of armaments. The Gen- 


eral Assembly recommended that the Security 
Council proceed immediately with formulation of 
practical measures leading to the accomplishment 
of this purpose. 

Delay in implementing the General Assembly's 
decision of December 14, would undermine the 
authority of the United Nations in the eyes of the 
people that created it, in the eyes of the people 
that yearned for effective security, for a decrease 
of the burden of armament expenditure, and for 
the creation of conditions of peaceful life and 
peaceful labor. 


Plan of Work Discussed 


Agreeing with the generally expressed view that 
mutual confidence was of fundamental importance 
in dealing with the question of disarmament, 
Colonel W. R. Hodgson, of Australia, called for 
a positive approach to the problem. He agreed 
with the view that disarmament and security were 
closely connected, and called for early implementa- 
tion of Article 43 of the Charter. 

Turning to the procedure to be followed by the 
Commission in evolving a plan of work, Colonel 
Hodgson opposed the proposal made by the Colom- 
bian representatives for a sub-committee of the 
permanent members of the Security Council. He 
thought that proposals made by Belgium and 
China at the Commission’s second meeting were 
exactly suited to the Commission’s needs, and 
might well be merged. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi, of China, Colonel Hodgson said, 
had suggested two committees—one on armaments 
and the other on safeguards, which could in turn 
sub-divide as required. The Belgian proposal, as 
set forth by Fernand van Langenhove, called ini- 
tially, he said, for a working committee to produce 
a detailed study of a program and subjects, this to 
be followed by two additional committees, one for 
the technical methods of regulation of armed forces 
and the other for the study of control. 

At its fifth meeting, scheduled to be held on 
April 9, the Commission will complete its general 
discussion when it hears Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil. Following this, the Commission will discuss 
its draft rules of procedure, which have been drawn 
up by a sub-committee of Belgium, France and 


Poland, which was appointed at the second 


meeting. 
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Qcienbitnin 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
Eight Countries File Applications for Loans 


Loan applications have been filed with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
by eight countries, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Iran, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Poland. A ninth country, Greece, has informed the 
Bank of its intention to submit a formal loan ap- 
plication at some later date after completion of its 
plans for reconstr uction. 


The purpose of Chile’s request for $40,000,000 
is to finance specific projects for the development of 
electric power plants, forest industries, railway elec- 
trification, transportation and port mechanization. 

Czechoslovakia’s application is for a loan of $350,- 
000,000 to assist reconstruction and development 
projects in the fields of industry, agriculture, con- 
struction and transportation, and which require im- 
ports of capital equipment and raw materials. 

Denmark’s request for $50,000,000 is for the pur- 
pose of financing imports of capital equipment and 
raw materials in connection with the Government’s 
program for the reconstruction and modernization 
of industry and agriculture. 

France has requested $500,000,000 primarily to 
meet the cost of importing equipment and materials 
for the reconstruction and modernization of French 
industry. This includes transportation equipment, 
public utilities equipment, fuel and raw materials 
for agriculture and industry. 

Iran has requested $150,000,000 for the develop- 
ment and modernization of its agriculture, industry 
and transport. The loan is to be expended over a 
period of five to seven years. 

The purpose of Luxembourg’s request for $20,- 
000,000 is the reconstruction of devastated areas and 
the restoration of the country’s economy. 

The Netherlands has asked for a loan of $500,000,- 
000, but the formal and detailed application has not 
yet been filed. 


Examination of Loan Applications 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development examines all applications for loans. 
First, it determines if the object of the loan falls 
within the general purposes for which the Bank 
is authorized to make or guarantee loans. The main 
purpose of the Bank is to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion and development of the territories of members 
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by facilitating the investment of capital for pro- 
ductive purposes. ‘he Bank is required to arrange 
its loans so that the most useful and urgent projects 
are dealt with first. 

‘The next phase of examination is to determine 
whether the economic circumstances of the potential 
borrower warrant the loan and justify the expecta- 
tion that the desired results will be achieved. Among 
other matters, the economic and financial structure 
of the borrowing country has to be analyzed, and 
the facts and figures upon which the project or pro- 
gram is based must be verified. 

The Bank must also determine that the borrower 
cannot raise the funds required from any other 
source on reasonable terms. Both the Bank’s man- 
agement and the loan committee appointed to study 
each application must be satisfied with the results of 
the above examination. The recommendation of 
the loan is then submitted to the executive directors 
for final action. 

After the loan has been granted, the Bank sets 
up machinery to ensure that the funds are expended 
only for the purposes for which the loan was 
granted. Even after all funds are disbursed, the 
Bank maintains close contact with developments in 
the economy of the borrowing country. 


Applications Total $2,310,000,000 


The formal and preliminary applications now 
pending total $2,310,000,000. According to Mr. 
John J. McCloy, President of the Bank, studies of 
these applications are proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible, consistent with due care. 

All loan applications to date have been cast in 
terms of United States dollars, although it is hoped 
that eventually some of these applications can be 
met, partially at least, by the use of other curren- 
cies. The total United States dollar capital of the 

Bank which is at present available for loans 
amounts to $562,642,500. An additional call of 5 per 
cent has bees authorized, which will complete the 
calls for the 20 per cent capital contribution of the 
member countries. On the payment of this call, the 
total United States dollars available for lending 
purposes will amount to $721,392,500. 

Additional funds available for lending purposes 
can only be obtained through the sale of the Bank’s 
own obligations to investors. 





PERSONALITIES 


Trusteeship Council—United Kingdom 


Ivor Thomas, British 
Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, is_ his 
country’s representative to 
the first session of the 
Trusteeship Council. A 
Member of Parliament 
since 1942, he was ap- 
pointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation after the 
General Election in 1945. 
In this capacity he played 
an important part in nego- 
tiating air agreements with several countries. 

Before entering politics he was a journalist and 
from 1930 to 1937 worked on the editorial staff 


Mr. Thomas 


Trusteeship Council—China 

Liu Chieh, the representative of China to the 
first session of the Trusteeship Council, has been 
his country’s Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs since 
1945. He has also served as chairman of the Far 
Eastern War Crimes Sub-Commission since 1946. 

Born in 1906, he entered the diplomatic service 
of his country in 1931, after studying law at Oxford 
and Columbia Universities and practicing for a 
period as a barrister-at-law. He began his political 
career as a secretary in the Legislative Yuan and 
was shortly afterwards appointed a senior secretary 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. From 1932 to 
1939 he served as an advisor to the Chinese Delega- 
tion to the League of Nations. Between 1933 and 
1940 he was also first secretary and counsellor to 
the Chinese Embassy in London. In 1940 he was 


Trusteeship Council—Iraq 


Ali Jawdat Al-Ayubi, 
the representative of Iraq 
to the first session of the 
Trusteeship Council, ‘has 
been the Minister of Iraq 
to the United States since 
1942. He was a representa- 
tive of his country ‘at the 
San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, and to the first part 
of the first session of the 
General Assembly. He was 
named chairman of the 
Iraqi delegation to the sec- 
ond part of the first session but was unable to 
attend. 

Born in Mosul, Iraq, in 1886, he was educated 
at the Istanbul Military College in Turkey and 


Mr. Jawdat 
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of the London ‘Times.’ For the next two yea 
he was chief leader-writer for the ““News Chronicle, 
He joined the Labour Party in 1932. After the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia he joineg 
the Army and was given a commission shortly after 
the outbreak of World War I. Later he was seg 
onded to the Ministry of Information and they 
after a spell of regimental duty, to the Foreigg 
Office where he was mainly concerned with politica 
warfare against Italy. 1 

Born in 1go5 in Cumbran, Monmouthshire 
Wales, and the son of a brickyard worker, Ivor 
Thomas had a brilliant scholastic career, throught 
out which he maintained himself by scholarships, 
He won a double first in classics and mathemati 
at Oxford and also made a great athletic reputation 
as a cross-country runner. 


appointed counsellor and Minister to the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington 
and held this position until 
he received his present ap- 
pointment in 1945. 

Liu Chieh was a mem- 
ber of his country’s delega- 
tions to the Sugar Confer- 
ence in 1937; to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence in 1944; to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago and 
to the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945. 


Mr. Liu Chieh 4 


later became one of the commanders with Emil 
Faisal of the Arab revolt. From 1923 to 1924 
held the position of Minister of the Interior an@ 
in 1930 he was appointed Minister of Finaneé 
Three years later he became Chief of the Royal 
Household and Private Secretary to the King. 
served as Prime Minister and Acting Minister 0 
the Interior from 1934 to 1935 when he wai 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
same year he was appointed Iraq’s Minister 0 
Great Britain and two years later, Minister @ 
France. From 1939 to 1941 he served as Ministéf 
of Foreign Affairs. 

In addition to his political activities Ali Jawdat 
has served as a Director of the Iraq Petroleum Ltd, 
British Oil Development Ltd. and of the Iraq: 
Cement Company. He is a member of the Iraq 
Red Crescent Society. 
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